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THE 


PREFACE. 


HE motions of the heart of man 
are infinitely various: the dif- 
erent forms and ſhapes in which our 
haſſions appear, the ſudden and ſecret 
urns and windings of them through 
he heart, with the ſtrange mixtures 
and complications of them in their 
ontinual exerciſe, are innumerable 
nd nameleſs. Tis as hard, almoſt, 
o reduce them to a perfect ſcheme, 
and to range all their excurſions into 
exact order of ſcience, as it is to bring 


hem under complete government in 
practice. | ao 


Yet ſince it is of ſuch vaſt impor- 
ance in human life, to regulate their 
otions, that they may not become 
- utterly 
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utterly exorbitant and miſchievous, I 
thought it proper, for this end, to 
make a diligent inquiry into the na- 
ture of theſe mingled powers of fleſh and 
ſpirit, to take a ſurvey of them in a 
comprehenſive view, and draw them 
into a little ſyſtem. With no ſmall 
care I have attempted to range them. 
in ſome tolerable order and method, _ 
under general names, to trace out andi ah 
obſerve their cauſes, their effects, thei 
influences on human affairs, and the 
various purpoſes which they ſerve inf eat 
the life of man. This is not only de, 
firable, as it is a part of the ſcience off © 
human nature, or tic knowledge of ite 
ourſelves, without which we can never 
pretend to be philoſophers; but thi 
may alſo give us ſome aſſiſtance to- 
ward the forming proper rules for thei 
better management, and the bringing 
theſe active and reſtleſs promoters, o 
_ diſturbers of our happineſs, under aff: 
moral and religious diſcipline; and 
without this, we can neither be met V he 
of wiſdom nor piety. 
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I The natural affeftions of man are 
deſigned for valuable ends in life, when 
put under due government: they will 
ender difficult duties eaſy, and relieve 
many of the troubles and fatigues of 
"She preſent ſtate. But if they are let 
un looſe without controul, or if they 
re abuſed, and employed to wrang 

purpoſes, they become the ſprings and 
xccafions of much miſchict and miſery. 
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The intereſts of virtue and vice are 
greatly concerned in this matter. The 
egulation of the paſſions is a thing of 
nſpeakable moment to us, conſidered 
ither as men or as chriſtians. Ungo- 
erned paſſions break all the bonds of 
uman ſociety and peace, and would 
hange the tribes of mankind into 
brutal herds, or make the world a 
ere wilderneſs of ſavages. Paſſion 
nbridled would violate all the ſacred 
Fies of religion, and raiſe the ſons of 
en in arms againſt their Creator. 
V here paſſion runs riot, there are 
one of the rights of God or man le- 
ure from its inſolences. 
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But when theſe vehement powers offfies : 
nature are reduced to the obedience offprep: 
realon, it renders our conduct amia-Forts 
ble and uſeful to our fellow creatures;ſþ ha; 
and makes virtue ſhine in the world inffhea 
its proper ornaments ; this will go ts n 
great way to procure our own eaſe andſhour 
happineſs, ſo far as *tis attainable inſhobl 
this life, and it will tend to make ou oys 
neighbours happy as ourſelves. Whaf 
is the true uſe or abuſe of the paſſion: 
in religious affairs, is very little men 
tioned in this treatiſe, becauſe ' tis 
the whole profeſſed ſubject and de 
ſign of thoſe Diſcourſes of the Low: 
of God, &c. which were joined wit! 
this treatiſe in the firſt edition of it 
and I intend ſhall be ſhortly pub 
liſhed again: but theſe two books no 
ſtand ſeparate, that readers of a differ 
ent genius may pleaſe themſelves 
Thus much I may be permitted to ſa 
here, that the ſoul which governs its 
affections by the ſacred dictates of rea 
ſon and religion, and keeps itſelf at: 
proper looſe from every creature 


ſtands much leſs expoſed to the inju 
rie 
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offfies and ſorrows of life, and is better 
ofſprepared to part with all earthly com- 
a-Forts at the call of providence. Such 
8 happy temper of mind will enable us 
infchearfully to reſign life itſelf, with all 

Nis mortal intereſts, at the appointed 
1dhour, and to enter gloriouily upon the 


inſiobler employments, and the diviner 


uroys that await us in the upper world. 
al | 
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PASSIONS 


EXPLAINED AND IMPROVED. 


r 
T he various ſenſes of the ward. 
HE word p2/7or, in the abſtracted 


and logical ſenſe of it, denotes the 
tiving of the action of ſome agent: as it an 
her bend his bow, the archer is the 
t; the bow is the patient; the bend- 
vp, as it comes from the archer, is the 
lien; but as it terminates in the bow, it 
called the pen. But this is entirely 
philoſophical ſenſe of the word, and 
yer uſed in common life, therefore 1 
I4Sraifs it. 
Yet we may juſt take notice, that the 
m payon ſometimes ſignifies any pain- 
* 
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12 Paricus ſenſes of the word Paſſion. 
ful ſuffering of foul and body : for it is i 
this tenſe we uſe it when we ſpeak of i 
paſhion of Chriff, whereby we mean hive! 
agony in the garden, and efpecially han 
death on the croſs; and ſo it is uſed r Cc 
our tranſlation of the bible, A4 i. 3. J 
ſhewed himjelf alive after his paſſion. 
Pajjons, in this diſcourſe, ſignify th 
ſame with natural affections in genera! 
ſuch as love, hatred, joy, hope, ang we 
ſorrow, Sc. is 1 
Here we may obſerve, that the ten 
P£2/ien is often uſed in converſation in 
more limited ſenſe, to denote one of the 
particular affections, viz. anger, Or /uddbhe « 
reſentment ; as the word affection is uſeſ av. 
ſometimes alſo in a limited ſenſe, ar van 
fignifies /zve. So we ſay Moſes wwas orfl 
in a paſſion, whereby we mean he av ail 7 1 
gry; or Jonah was a paſſionate man, i. th. 
he was given to ſudden and violent e 1] 
ſentiments and in the fame manner we |: 
David hau un affection for Jonathan, i. 
he loved him: or St. John was a wn 
affiFiomate man, i. e. he was of a lovin 


and kind diſpoſition. But in this diff: k 
courſe we take n and affeion to meaſſſe afl 
the ſame thing, and to extend to any « nied 
theſe powers or principles in human nie, 
ture, which were juſt mentioned; ſuch ere! 
love, joy, &c. me 


Third, 1 
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The name of paſſion ſeems to have been 
Jiven originally to theſe afe&#ions of hu- 
an nature, either from the impreſſions 
Ir commotions which the animal powers 
xceive by the ſoul's perception of that 
ject which raifes the paſſion, or from 
e impreſſion or ſenſation which the ſoul 
ceives by this commotion of the animal 
owers, or perhaps from both theſe, as 
is ſubject will be afterward explained. 


\ 
It 


SECT. Is 


Je deſcription of the Paſſions, together 


with a general diviſion of them into three 
ranks, ; 


T is evident from the nature of things, 
that there mult be in pure and ſepa- 
te ſpirits ſome afe#ions correſpondent 
moſt of thoſe paſſions which our ſpirits 
| who dwell in animal bodies. They 
ve love and hatred, defire and aver/ions 
and forrow, fear and hope, as well as 
>: but while we dwell in theſe bodies, 
e affections of our Minds will be accom- 
nied with ſome commotions of animal 
re, and ſome peculiar ſenſations, 
creby, as I hinted, they obtain the 
me of paſions, Now it is exceeding. 
id, if not impoſſible, for us preciſely to 
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diſtinguiſh how far the animal nature 
and how far the mind or ſpirit, are con 
cerned in producing all theſe effects, an 
in raiſing theſe ſenſations or commotion; 
which we call pafions. I ſhall confine 
myſelf therefore in this diſcourſe only ti 
ive ſome account of theſe complex work 
ings of our compound nature, as we fin 
them in our preſent embodied ſtate. 

The paſſions may be thus deſcribed 
they are thoſe ſenſible commotions of out 
whole nature, both foul and body, whic! 
are occaſioned by the perception of a 
object according to ſome ſpecial proper 
ties that belong to it. See /d. III. ren 
2 and 3. EE: 

An object which is ſuited to excite th 
paſſions muſt have one of theſe three pro 
perties, viz. it muſt be either rare ant 
uncommon, or good and agreeable, or ew 
and d4:;/agreeable : or at leaſt we muſt hay, 
ſuch an idea and apprehenſion of it, be; . 
fore it can excite any paſſion in us. 50 

Now if we will diſtinguiſh the chief pa 
fions of our nature according to their If t 
jects, and confine ourſelves to the com us 
mon words and names whereby they a ,,/ 
uſually called, we may make three ran; : 
of them; which for diſtinction's ſake, , 
mall name the firſt, ſecond, and thiſpron 

| | | | rall ds, 


ank. The two firſt are primitive, the 
hird is derivative, 3 
The firſt rank of paſſions are theſe 


onghree; admiration, love, and hatred. 

any If the object be rare or uncommon, it 
* . xcites admiration Or wonder. 

YI K 


If we look on it as good or any way a- 
reeable to us, it may engage our love; 


ur hatred. Note here, I take the words 
od and evil, and conſequently, the words 
ve and hatred, in a very large ſenſe, 
hich 1 ſhall account for afterwards. 

The ſecond rank of chief paſhons are 
e divers kinds of love and Hatred, which 
ſo are diſtinguiſhed by their objects. 


e tif the object appear valuable, it raiſes 
Powe of eſteem; if worthleſs, the hatred 
e ant | | 


called contempt. 5 


1 If the object appear ſit to receive good 
na 


» be if it appear rather to receive e- 


from us, the hatred is called malewo- 
ce, Or z!/-aaill, 

If the object appear pleaſing, and fit to 
us good, it raiſes the love of complacence, 
delight ; if it be diſpleaſing, and unfit 
5 us good, it excites a di%llcence, or 
iRks 0 

From love and hatred in their different 
rauds, (but chiefly from complacence and 
B 2 di 
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and diſtinguiſhed, 11; 


ut if it be evil or difagreeable, it moves 


om us, it is /ove of benevolence, or good- 
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 diſplicence) ariſe ſeveral more chief paſh. 
ons, which may be called the third rank 
and which are alſo diſtinguiſhed by thei 
objects. | 

Note, In this pair of paſſions, complaſſhi, 
cence and diſplicence, and in all the thirfhf 
rank, which is chiefly derived from them 
the pleaſing object is more properly cal. 
ed good, and the diſpleaſing object is mor 
Pony called evi, than in the paſſion 

efore-mentioned. | 

If the good be abſent or unpoſſeſſed 

and poflible to be obtained, the paſſion qs 


love grows up to dere; if the evil may I 
poſſibly come upon us, the hatred exſtin; 

reſſes itſelf in averſon, or avoidancthna; 
Though there may be alſo an averſfon put 
ſome evil from which we are ſufficientMari 
ſecure. | vel 

If there be any proſpect of obtaini ri. 
the abſent good, there is a paſſion exciiiſpf t 
ted which is called Ye; but if the ache 
ſent evil be likely to come upon us, nd 


raiſes the paſſion of fear. ant 
Fear alſo ariſes from a preſent or ebf 
pected good in danger of being loſt : aiffeorr 
there is a hope of ſecurity from ſome alWife 
fent threatning evil, or of deliverannor: 
from ſome evil that is preſent. o de 
If the good be actually obtained, Mice ; 
the evil prevented, it excites our joy 9 
£0 


— 


and diſtinguiſhed. 17 
rladneſs 3 if the good be actually loſt, or 
aſſi · the evil come upon us, it caules /orrow, 
ank, or grzef. | | 
the! hoever helps us to attain this good, 
or prevents the evil, excites in us grati- 
Ie - whoſoever hinders our attainment 
ff good, or promotes the evil, raiſes our 
ge. g 
There are very few, if any, of the paſ- 
ions for which we have any name, and 
NonWhich are uſually taken notice of in the 
ieart of man; but they may be reduced 
ſſedqqto ſome or other of theſe general heads, 
on offs I ſhall explain them. 
ma I don't pretend to lay down this diſ- 
| extinction and arrangement of the pafrons o 
an às an uncontroverted or certain thing: 
dut upon the beſt ſurvey I can take of the 
artous workings of the heart of man, as 
yell as of the ſeveral authors who have 
yritten on this ſubject, I don't find any 
pf them lead me into an eaſier or better 
cheme than this. A good logical ſcheme 
and arrangement of things has ſome ad- 
antages 1n it ; it ſhews us the relations 
f various things to each-other, their 
Eorreſpondences, their ſimilitudes, and 
lifferences; and it greatly aſſiſts the me- 
ory: but it is ſtill of more importance 
o deſcribe the ſeveral paſſions with juſ- 
ice and truth as they are in nature, than 
3 to 
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to range them in logical claſſes and juſſpf 
order. a 
1 


. 
* further accbunt of the nature of the Paſh 


ons, in ſome remarks concerning them. 


T appears by what I have already ſaid 
that the paſſions are certain principle 

or powers in man of a mixed nature, be 
longing partly to the ſoul or mind, ant 
partly to the animal body, i. e. the fleſ 
and blood: for it is evident, that wher 
we perceive any object with ſuch proper 
ties as are before-mentioned, we find u 
ſually ſome ferments of the blood, or na 
tural ſpirits *, or ſome alterations whic 
affect the body, as well as we feel ſpecial 
impreſſions on our minds. What theſt 
ſpecial ferments are, or what the diſtin} 
commotions of the nerves, or inward parts 
or 


* What I call here natural ſpirits, are ſometime ary 
called animal or vital ſpirits, which are ſuppoſed ! 
be the ſprings or mediums of animal motions, but 
Inward and outward : but whether theſe be ſong] OC 
refined ſpirituous liquids, or vapour drawn off from the 
the blood, or whether they be nothing elſe but tim 
elaſtic or ſpringy parts of the air drawu in by reſp 
ration, and mingled with the blood and other ai! 
mal Juices, is not yet entirely agreed by philoto 
phers, 
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1 jufWſf animal nature in the ſeveral diſtin& 
aſſions, is not eaſy to determine with 
>xaftneſs : it requires a good {kill in ana- 
tomy, and long and watchful obſervation 
of the workings of the ſeveral paſſions, to 
rite on this ſubject with ſucceſs. The 
ingenious Deſcartes has aimed at it in his 
Nreatiſe on this ſubject, and perhaps hath 
ſaidfks happily performed it as could be ex- 
1pleEpe&ed, conſidering how much leſs ac- 
„ beFſquaintance with animal nature the learn- 
anq;ed world had arrived at in his age. 
Hell I proceed now to give ſome further ac- 
wheſcount of theſe pathetic powers of human 
»perFnature by the following remarks. 
d uf I. It is not neceſſary that the object 
r nagwhich excites our paſſions ſhould be ſome- 
hithing actually preſent with us; for if there 
eciſſbe but the idea of it found in the mind or 
helSimagination, it is ſufficient to raiſe intenſe 
tinWpaflions ; ſometimes horror and fear may 
>artWbe unruly and violent, when the objects 
or occaſions of them are far diſtant ; but 
IJrhey are ſuppoſed to be approaching: 
and ſometimes the very abſence of pleaſ- 
| Ying or diſpleaſing objects may be the 
occaſion of grief or joy ; but it is then 
the perception of this abſence that is the 
immediate cauſe of them. 


II. The palſions are wont to be deſcri- 
B 4 Ron 
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bed as mere izward ſenſations n- . But 
fince there are ſome few of the pa/onilff 
that include acts of volition in them, © 
fome propenſities or outgoings of the a4] 
as well as perceptions of the d, ſuch a 
the paſſions of dire, aver/ron, and their 
ſpecies, I chuſe rather in this place to 
deſcribe the paſſions in general, as ſome 
ferſeble commotions of our whole nature, both 
feul and body, which deſcription may per. 
haps more fully comprehend all the pal: 
fions. 
III. Though moſt of the paſſions are 
confeſſed to be ſenſations, yet I have fre. 
quently in my diſcourſes of the love » 
od, &c. called them active and ſprightly 
ers, becauſe ſome of them include the 
act of the will in them, and very few 0 
them are ſo entirely pafive but they have 
a tendency to excite the perſon to lively 
and vigorous actions of ſome kind or o- 
ther: and indeed this is the chief deſign 
of them in the nature of man. 


IV. Becauſe ſeveral of the paſſions, or. 
theſel 


* I have ſometimes defcribed the paſſions, as the 
_ Gul's ſenſations of ſome commotions in animal na- 
ture, arifing from the perception of peculiar objects. 
And I think it is not of much Importance whether, 
they be called the ſonl's ſenſations of commotions in te 
body, or ſenſible commotions of ſou! and body. I am} 
Cure both are included in every paſſion, if 


ether 
in the 
] amt 
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I . . 
heſe commotions of animal nature, do 


articularly affect the heart, therefore the 
cart in the common ſenſe of mankind is 
ckoned the /eat of the paſſions, and they 


Je ſometimes called the payons of the 


tart, Twas probably from this obſer- 
tion that ſome ancient philoſophers and 
riters, among other nations as well as 
e Jeuus, ſuppoſed the heart to be the 
ecial ſeat and reſidence of the ſoul or in- 
llectual ſpirit, and on this account the 
art in ſcripture as well as in Heathen 

ritings is uſed to ſignify the ſoul itſelf. 
V. The fecment of the, animal juices, 

d the motion of the blood, are not the 

nly things which are affected while pa/- 
# 1s raiſed ; for moſt of the paſſions 
ve ſome effects on the colour or features 
the countenance, and eſpecially on the 

es, and diſcover themſelves by geſtures 
voices, or other outward ſigus: ſo ſor- 

mw is diſcovered by tears and groans, 
irth by laughter, joy by a ſmiling coun- 
nance, and anger by frowning, Tc. 
hence it comes to paſs that many of 
em are ſo happily imitated by painters. 
VI. It is true that the paſſions are ge- 
rally, if not always, raiſed or occaſioned 
the perception of ſome object, accord- 
7 to the ſpecial properties that belong 
it; yet there are ſeveral things in the 
1 B 5 nature 
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nature and the life of man which greatſ{h 
ly diſpoſe the heart to particular paſſion;ſui 
and render it much more ſuſceptive ce 
them; ſuch as age, conſtitution, health offer 
fickneſs, weather, &c. which I thall here 
after enumerate more particularly. 
VII. Though the complexion of ſom 
perſons make them more ſuſceptive « 
theſe pathetic commotions in general thai 
others are, and though the natural or ac 
cidental ſtate or circumſtances of ſom 
perſons, and at certain ſeaſons, diſpo 
them more to particular pailions, ſuch x 
Far, anger, joy, hope, &c. yet there 
ſcarce any perſon, whatſoever-be his com 
plexion, or his age, or his circumſtance; 
who makes a ſtrict and narrow obſerv1 
tion of what pafles within him, hut w 
find almoſt all the paſſions of nature 
id one time or other riſing in him in great 
1 or leſs degrees. 
VIII. "Though the chief, and the or 
ginal paſſions are theſe which were be! 
named, wz, wonder, love, hatred, o/c! 
contempt, &C. yet they * 2 great v 
riety of particular affectiòhs under ther 
In many of the paſſions the ferments 


( 


fleſh and blood, and the ſenſations and 
| motions of the mind, are fo exceecifive 
ſwift and momenttaneous, they are o 101F't « 


ed and complicated with each other. 
X | "oy 
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hey run ſo often into one another'in an 
ndiſtinguiſhed mixture, that it is ex- 
eeding hard to give ſuch an accurate 
and diſtinct account of all of them as one 
ould with or deſire. 
IX. There is another thing alſo that 
akes a juſt and accurate ſcheme of the 
aflions very difficult, if not impoſſible 
ind that is, that the language of men has 
ometimes made one word to ſignify very 
lifferent paſſions or apperites ; as for in- 
ance, the word lobe ſignifies gluttony, 
hich is the love of eating good victuals; 
nd friend/ip, which is the love of an e- 
jual intelligent being; and ambition, 
hich is the love of honour ; and concu- 
;/cence Or luſt; all tiieſe are called love. 
do medeffy, which is the ſpring of inno- 
ent bluſhes, and the guard of virtue; 
ud that bluſh of confufron and diſconour, 
mich is the juſt effect of guilt, are both 
alled Hame. Theſe are different ideas, 
but the fame name ſtill. 
Again, The language of men hath 
metimes combined and aſſociated ſeve— 
al ideas of different paſſions into one word 
r name; ſuch as jealouſy, ſuſpicion, envy 7 
nd ſometimes where the paſſions them- 
ves have ſcarce any difference, yet there 
re different names for them ; as anger, 
d avrath, and fury : and there are ma- 
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ny other combined paſſions that have ne ct 
name. A perfect ſcheme therefore is no 
to be expected. al 
X. Finally, I would give my readerf* * 
notice, that ſeveral of ' theſe principles nd 
qualities, or tempers in men, which er 
Have ranked among the paſſions, may b. he 
called wirtues and wices; as pride, envi © 
good. abill, compaſſion, &c. and are ſo de 
ſcribed by the writers of morality : bu 
fince they are often attended with parti . 
cular ferments or commotions of anima 
nature and diſtin ſenſations of the mindÞ< 
I have given them a place among the" 
paſſions. 8 
Theſe things being premiſed, I procee ol 
now to give ſome account of each gener: 
or original paſſion, with the particular 
contained under it. 


SECT IV; nl. 
Of admiration er wonder. 


4 TP HE moſt primitive and original pa 


* ſions, or thoſe of the firſt rank, apf 
edmiration, love, and hatred. FP 
Firſt, Admiration. When we percein "1 


any object that is rare and uncommon, thi 
is neo and ffrange, either for its Kinds, 0 


ſor its qualities; or when we meet wit 
ſucl 
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ve nach an occurrence or event as is vnu/ual 
is no nexpected; or ſuch as is at leaſt unu- 
al at ſuch a particular time and place, 
> dere are ſtruck with aamiration or wonder * 
iples hd that without any conſideration whe- 
ich Der the object be valuable or worthleſs, 
ay b hether it be good or evil, We wonder 
exo; a very great or a very little man, a 
o dellvarf or a giant; at a very little horſe, at 
- bu huge ſnake or toad, at an elephant, or 
parti whale, or a comet, or at any rare per- 
nimabrmances of art, as moving machines, 
nindihch as clocks, watches with a variety of 
> th common motions and operations; we 
onder at a piece of extraordinary wit, 
ocechill or learning; even at artificial trifles, 
nerd a flea kept alive in a chain; at any un- 
alafommon appearances in nature diſcover- 
d by a teleſcope, a microſcope, c. Ad- 
iration has no regard to the agreeahle- 
cſs or diſagreeableneſs of the object, but 
nly the rarity of it. And for this reaſon 
wonder ſeems to be the firit of the paſ- 
ions. 
pal If the object which is rare or uncommon 
, arSppear to us on a ſudden, or in an un- 


expected moment, we give it the name of 


ceir i pri/e. | | : 
tha If our wonder ariſe to a high degree, 
8, e call it amazement or aſtoniſoment. 


will This paſſion diſcovers itſelf by lifting - 
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up of the hands or the eyes, and by an in 
tenſe fixation of the ſight or the thought: 
When it riſes very high on a ſudden, | 
will ſtop the voice, and reduce the per 
ſon as it were to the fixed poſture and ſ 
lence of a ſtatue for a few moments, thi 
is called fupor. And if fear be joinet 
with it, it will e more unhapp 
effects. 
Let it be obſerved? that this paſſion ha 
properly no oppoſite; becauſe if the ob 
ject be not rare or zew, or if the appear 
ance be not /udden or unexpected, but 
mere common and familiar thing, or a 
expected occurrence, we receive it wit 
great calmneſs, and feel no ſuch commo 
tion of nature about it; we treat it will 
neg le inſtead of wonder now neglect | 
no paſſion. The reſt of the paſſions, at 
leait the moſt of them, go in pairs. 
Let us take notice alſo that admirain 
is molt frequently excited in young per 
ſons, and fuch as have had but little op- 
portunity of furniching themſelves with 
the knowledge of various things, eithe! 
in nature or providence, or in the ſci-n- 
ces; whereas wiſe and learned men, wil 
i have ſeen or known a large variety of ob- 
zjefts and events, ſeldom find things rate 
and new, or ſtrange enough to wonder 
At. ; ; 
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might obſerve alſo, that thoſe who 
re of a very heavy and ftupid genius, 
ave not curioſity or ſprightlineſs enough 
n their conſtitution to take notice of 
hings new and ſtrange ; and they are not 
ery ſubject to admiration. 
| Thus ir appears why w. :ſe men and fools 
o not ſo often wonder as perſons of a 
riddle rank of genius or improvement. 
The great end and deſign of this paſſi- 
n of admiration is to fix our attention 
pon the admired object, to impreſs it 
ore effectually upon our memory, as 
yell as to give a ſenſible delight to the 
ind of man, which loves newnefs and 

ariety ; and eſpecially where the object 
145 any thing in it that is Sue or a- 
reeable, which would incline us to let in 
r love it. This leads me to the next 
general paſſions of the firſt rank. 


SECT: 3; 
Lowe ard band” 


IE motions of the 1 and the 
. correſpondent ferwents of the blood, 
are very numerous in our Natures, and 


Pre not always happily diſtin ouiſhed by 
thoſe words and names which have been 


4m! nonly app lied to them. 


When we 
treat 
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treat of any ſubject, we mult for the mol 
part take the names of things as we fing 
them, for there is no poſſibility of making: 
the bulk of mankind for whom we write 
change their uſual forms of ſpeech, i 
order to obtain a more philoſophical ex 
actneſs. 

The next primitive paſſions therefor 
I continue to call / and hatred. 

Love in general implies ſome approba 
tion of, or propenſity towards what ap 
pears to us as good: hatred is a diſappro 
bation of, or averſion to what appears t. 
us as evil. But the words good and evi 
in human languages, being extended to: 
vaſt variety of different objects, the name 
of love and hatred (but eſpecially lov- 
have been uſed in as great a variety of 
ſignifications, and are become very equif 
vocal words, z. e. words of many mean 
ings. And therefore I take love and 4 
tred here in ſo general a ſenſe as may be 
applied to all thoſe paſſions which arif 


from tie ſeveral objects, which may bj k 
called god or evil. 12 

In this general ſenſe therefore the word, t. 
good in ay lignify any thing that we cahak 
look upon with em, with good-avill, off, . 
with delight; and evil may be extended. i 


tempt, With til. aui, or with diſguft and 
hence 
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Ince ariſes the ſecond rank of general 
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primitive paſſions, vx. eſteem and con- 
nt, good-will and ill-will, delight and 
gut, all which are but different Kinds 
love and hatred. 


SECT. VI. 
Eſteem and contempt. 


| H E firſt ſort of love is called em, 
and its oppoſite is contempt. I grant 
at theſe words efeem and contempt may 
ſometimes uſed to ſignity a calm and 
late judgment of the mind, concerning 
ſe objects which are either valuable or 
rthleſs. Vet if we will enter into our- 
ves, and conſider our own inward ſen- 
ions, and what paſſes within us, we 
l find that when we eſeem or de/ſpi/e 


thing in a high degree, it will cauſe 


ne ferment of the blood and natural 
tits, or ſome commotion in animal na- 
e. 

know ſome writers have made e/eem 


fl contempt to be ſpecies of admiration 2 


Word 


Cal 


t there are ſeveral reaſons for which I 
nk they are much better ranked under 
e and hatred, eſpecially ſince they ſup- 
ſe ſome degree of gcod or evil, 1. e. wor- 
neſs or unworthineſs in the object. 
: £fteem 
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ZO Eſteem and contempt. 
Efteem is that paſſion which ariſes fra 


the mere conſideration of ſome excelleq{ 
cy, or ſomething that is valuable in 
object, and it belongs either to perſons 
things, Contempt ariſes from the meſs 
conſideration of a worthleſs object, a 
eſpecially if it be propoſed to us with 
pretence of exceilency in it. So we % 
2 good picture and the hand that drew iv 
or a 29d piece of clock-work and its a 
thor: but we contemn an ill painting Ws « 
any bungling performance, as well ast 
maker of it, 2. e. conſidered in that vie 
And it any plain and common engine 
made well, yet if it be propoſed to us 
a pretended piece of art, in — view YA: 
deſpiſe it. 
our efeem be raiſed by an oh! 
which has any thing in it either 8. rt 
and ſublime, or ſolemn and ſacred, 
called reverence or wveneration. SU we 
verence the perſons and the counſels 
our parents and ſuperiors : we have a 
neration for the holy bible, for the mem 
ry of the prophets and apoſtles, and i: 
the names of St. Auſtin, and Sir //a 
Newton, 
And I think when this weneration 
high eftcem has God for its object, it m 
be properly termed adoration or ina 
b . . 0 
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different from con/cmpr. 
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Our eſteem of God, or adoration, mani- 
ſs itſelf in never mentioning his name 
ithout awe and reverence, in bowing 
e knee, in prayer and praiſe, in all the 
reral forms of outward devotion, and in 
ck reſentment of any diſhonour done 
him. Our high efteem or vencration of 
man appears in a humble reſpectful be- 
viour toward him, ſpeaking his praiſes, 
itating his excellencies, and reſenting 
5 iſhonours. Contempt diſcovers itſelf 
turning the back, ſhrinking up the 
fe, thruſting out the lip, by deriſion 
d laughter, and terms of ridicule and 
Ing. 
As we eftecm an excellent objeRt, al 


2-771 what is worthleſs ; ſo it may be 


quired here, whether there be not a 
rt of affection which ariſes eſpectiaily to- 
ds an intelligent object that has ſome 
agreeable or diſhonourable qualities, 
d which we may call d:/-/eem or di/ap- 
bation. Diſhonourable qualities are diſ- 
& from thoſe which are merely aworth- 
, and raiſe a motion of the mind a lit- 
Nor yet 1s 
leem quite the ſame thing with aipli- 
CO 


As we manifeſt our e/eem, diſiſteem, and 


"c-mpt of other perſons and things; fo 


ourieives may be the objects of the 
ſame 
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ſame affections working in our oy 
minds. | 

If we eſteem ourſelves and our oy 
good qualities no higher than they d 
_ ſerve, it has been called by ſome write 
generofity, which is a juſt ſenſe of on 
own worth, and which has ſome valuall © 
effects in human life: but this word 
more uſed for bounty. an 

A due courage, ajuſt fortitude, and maj ar 
nanimity, a readineſs to meet dangers, >" 
to undertake great exploits, are the 11 
tural effects of this genero/ity. wha 

And if at the ſame time we confidſe'® 
that our nature is ſubje& to many erro 
follies and weakneſſes, and that we hq 
been guilty of many actions that dimini 
our reputation, honour or worth; th 
will raiſe in us ſome diſapprobation or d 
e/icem of ourſelves. This is the becomi 
affection of humility, which is very conſ 
tent with the gexero/ity before-mentione 


. 
ne 


Fr 


If this ſenſe of our own weakneſs ſpri! oF 
not from a juſt judgment and eſtimatiq* U 
of things, but merely from a certain fra} 74 
ty and infirmity of the mind, and ariſe N 
a greater degree than it ought, and elp He 
cially if it ſink the ſpirits and qverwhe e 


us with an unreaſonable confuſion, it p 
called abjedne/s of ſpirit, which often av 
pears it. a ſort of aukwardneſs in beha! 


o 
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RY r, in perpetual and unreaſonable bath. 
Ir oneſs, in ſheepith and downcaſt looks, 
ey off unmanly carriage and conduct, 
vritel From this abjedineſs of ſpirit riſes cou 
one / and meanre/s of foul, and an inabi- 
11a; to attempt any thing great and glori- 
ord , as well as an inclination to practiſe 
an and low flatteries, and baſe ſubmiſ- 
uns without reaſon. 5 
rs, But, on the other hand, if a man has 
age high an eſteem of his own good qua- 
jes, and his own merit, this excites the 
nſiddcious affections of pride and /e/f-/uffici- 
rromde, concert and vanity. This is ſometimes 


lled arrogance, becauſe it aſſumes and 
tributes to ſelf more than is due: ſome- 
es it is termed /e/-admiration ; but then 
e word admiration here does not ſignify 
miißgzder, but eſtcem. 
on From this pride and ſelf-conceit many 
one nes ſprings an undue courage, or bold- 
brihes to attempt what is too high and hard 
atichr us; which is properly called zemerity 
fra raſbneſs, and is not true fortitude, or 
iſe Neatneſs of ſoul. 
eHence alſo ariſe Haughtineſs and inſo- 
ne in our carriage toward our fellow- 
it Features, and ſcorn and diſcain toward 
a Hoſe whom we think much beneath us. 
1a} Ve have ſo much of pride, vanity, and 
ou8//-/2ve in us by nature, that we take all 
| | Occa- 
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occaſions to borrow from every thing th 
has any relation to us, ſome fine plum 
to dreſs ourſelves in, and to advance o 
ſelf-eſteem. We value ourſelves for oi 
country or nation, for our native tow 
for our anceſtors or family, if any thin 
excellent or honourable have been er 
reported concerning them. We are | 


ſenſeleſs, as to pride ourſelves in beinf 
firſt in trifles, or chief even in worthle*/ 
or vicious qualities. ha 
This evil principle of pride is diſcoveÞ*! 
ed oftentimes by an affected mein aT 
air, by a toſs of the head, by a lofty look" * 
by a ſtately and ſtrutting gait and gel ch 
ture, by dwelling at a looking- glaſs, þ tl 
talking much of one's ſelf or. family, b of 


ſpeaking to equals in a ſcornful tone, 
though they were much our inferior 
and by ſpeaking to inferiors and treatin 
them as though they were cattle, 
Though the terms of ſcorn and diſda: 
are generally applied to the character o 
pride and ar rogance, yet they may be 
ſometimes uſed in a good ſeafe ; as wher 
a man of honour, a man of virtue, a per 
ſon of a generous and great foul di/ain 
and /corns to ſtoop to any mean and bait 
practice, even under the ſtrongeſt temp; 
tations, 
Here let it be obſerved (according as 
has 
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ve before hinted in general) that gene- 
ity and humility may be called virtues 
her than paſſions; becauſe the ferments 
ich are raiſed by them in the blood 
d natural ſpirits, are very ſmall, and 
often ſenſible: but pride and abjeftion 
ind may be juſtly counted paſſions, as 
il as infirmities or vices of nature; for 
th of them betray themſelves very ſen⸗ 
they in animal nature, in the outward 

haviour, in the countenance and the 
*OVeC ſtures. 


Though theſe two paſſions, « Dix. * 


Joo and pride, ſeem to be contrary to 
{ ge ch other, yet, they very commonly meet 
5, the fam perſons: for thoſe who in 
v, b oſperous circumſtances are puft up with 
e, %, and carry it with a haughty diſdain 
riod inſolence towards their neighbours, 
atirW oftentimes found to be of a mean and 


vardly ſoul, and ſink into the greateſt 
2 anre/s and abfectneſs of ſpirit, when ad- 

rſe providence and calamity attend 
_ 11 
The mihd that is generous and humble, 
at has a juſt and becoming apprehen- 
n of its own worth, and a lowly ſenſe 
baſchits own frailties, maintains generally 
mp4 more equal temper in different circum- 

ances of life, and poſſeſſes the pleaſing 
as Irtue which we call egzanimity. 
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SECT: vi, 


Benevolence and malevwolence. 


HE ſecond fort of love is called } 

nevolence or good-wiill, But befo 
1 divide it into ſeveral kinds, I would d 
ſtinguiſn it from the love of complace 
or delight ; and indeed, if words or nam 
were now to be coined and appropriate 
to theſe two forts of love, as they are ca 
ed, I ſhould ſcarce uſe the word /cve 
ſignify both of them, ſince their acts an 
objects are ſo very diſtinct, as will appe 
by what follows. 

The object of benevolence is a thing ( 
perſon fit to receive good from me: t 
object of complacence is a thing or perſ 
fit to do me good, or to give me pleaſur: 

Benevolence is an inclination or prope 
ſity to ſeek the happineſs or welfare of: 
ny being: complacence is the derivation i 
ſome degree of happineſs to one 's ſe 
from any being *. 

Co 


* I] deſire it may be obſerved here, and through 
out this diſcourſe of the paſſions, that I deſcrit 
them all as they are found in'men, and not as the 
may be by way of analogy transferred to pure ip 
rits, or to God himſelt: for when theſe huma 
paſſions are aſcribed to God in ſcripture, or in the ou 
ological writings, we muſt a little alter our idea Fi}; G 
them, and remove every thing from the divine id 
that is frail or imperfect. | 
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Complacence is a paſſion that terminates 
ays finally in one's ſelf, to make one's 
f ealy and pleaſed, though another 
ing or perſon may be the object of it: 
oolence always terminates in that which 
the object of it, in order to make that 
ect eaſy and happy, whether it be our- 
recs Or our neighbours. 

Bene wolence or good-will therefore chief- 
and molt properly has ſome ſenſible 
ing for the object of it, as man or ſome 
ner animal: but we take complacence or 
ight in garments, flowers, houſes, 
bs, - meats, dri nks. books, converia- 
1, or any thing that pleaſes us, as well 
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mt in our animal or intellectual fellow 
* .Watures, or in God our Creator. T9 
zerioll . 55 6 | 

un Complacence always ſuppoſes lame pre- 


t good in the object ſuited to our de- 
OP ls or delights ; benevolence ſornetimes 


of Mid out upon an object that has no 
( — o * 
* ch preſent good in it as we can deſire or 


light in, but only ſome foundation of 
ture good, or ſome capacity to be made 
od or agreeavle. A pious man can 
ver love wicked men with the love of 
place ncy OF delight; but he may exer- 
e the love of benevolence towards them, 
pity them, and to with their recovery. 

our Saviour could not love the bloody 
ol Ferwjultm w irh COmpLacency, becauſe 
it 
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it killed the prophets, and blaſphem y 

God and his Son; but he loved it wif x 

benevolence, and wept over it ſome tears ©. ,, 

compaſſion. , ; i 

There may be, and there are a thoilllt 

fand objects of benewelence or good-auill, iI 
which we have no complacence or pre/alifire 
delight. God, and angels and good mh 
exerciſe benevel:nce towards ſinners, | 
whom they have no complacency - bu 
there can hardly be any perſon, or an 
ſenſible being, in which we take deli 
but we have a good-2vill to it, and wil 
irs welfare. | 

Thus, though benevolence and compli 

ernce greatly differ in their nature, t 
ofren meeting and centering in the ſam 
object, the word love is applied to ſigni 
both, and too often without a juſt dittind 
tion. 

Having premiſed all thefe things, |: 
us proceed to diſcourſe of the /zve 7 ih: 
&evolence Or grod-abill, and its contra 
eralevitence or ill-uull, and to diftinguil 
them into their ſeveral kinds. 
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em: be ſenſible. If we ſee the fine garden 
wi Kenfingten, or the noble paintings of 
ars N et Hampton-Court, we with them 
ong continuance in their beauty, and 
thouſat no rude hand may ever deſtroy them. 
20, it this bene volence or love of good-avill is 
rc/eifÞre properly exerciſed toward intelli- 
t or ſenſible creatures only. 
Though every man in reality bears 
uoill or benevolence toward himſelf, 
the word bent volence generally means 

good. auill or love we bear to another. 
It the being which is beloved be ac- 
nted inferior to the lover, it is called 
nhl love of ſimple bene volence, or good-avill, 
hout any other name; ſo a maſter 
love his ſervant. If the beloved ob- 
be eſteemed equal to the lover, there 
enerally ſome mutual complacency or 
% mingled with it, and it gains the 
ne of friendſbip; ſo one friend loves 
ber. If the object be ſuperior, then 
tra ore of good-avill is joined with rffeem, 
1911! it is termed Honour and reſpec ; fo a 
rant loves his maſter. But if God 
nce:i:}f be the object of it, there ought 
„ obe the higheſt eferm, as well as the 
largateſt degree of complacency joined with 
ici and thus love grows up into dewvorion. 
cv Woroh it muſt be confeſſed, the word 
POM has been ſometimes uſed alſo with 
| C2 regard 
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regard to one's country, one's religio [ 
or one's prince, as well as to one's G 
“This love of benevolence or good. aui 
while it wiſhes well to the objects of if" 
does oftentimes diſpoſe us to think we 
of them too, which is called charity, or 
_ charitable opinion. It inclines us to be 
loguence, or ſpeaking well of them; to 
vility, or ſpeaking kindly to them; to} 
manity or beneficence, that is, treating the 
well, or doing good to them, accord; 
to the wants of the one, and the prudent 
and capacity of the other. This good-u 
generally diſcovers itfelf in a pleafi 
countenance, a ſoft and ſmiling air, af 
bility of ſpeech, gentleneſs of behe 
our, and a hand extended to invite or 
tieve the oppreſſed and the miſerable. 
« 'The love of Viendſbip does, as it we 
unite itſelf to the object; it produces 
communion of benefits, and cauſes a m 
tual communication of good offices 
tween the lover and the perſon beloved 

The love to ſuperiors, which is call 
Boncur, reſpect, and weneration, genera 
carries with it ſubjection to the objectb 
loved, and makes us uſe our utmoſte 
deavours to obſerve and pleaſe the pF 
ſon beloved, by ſubmiſſion and by oli 
dience. 

T2 De vol 
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Devotion to God, which is the higheſt 
ve, obliges us to perform all proper 
ts of adoration and worſhip towards him- 
if, as well as to obey him in all other 
ings which relate to ourſelves, or to 
r fellow creatures. 7 | 
This endeavour to pleaſe and ſerve our 
per:ors whom we love, when it riſes 
gh, 1s called zea/, whether it regard 
od or a creature : we ſhew our zeal for 
ur king or our country, as well as for 
r God. 

Yet we may obſerve alſo, that zeal is 
metimes manifeſted for ſome particular 
otions or practices; not only where God 
rour ſuperiors are intereſted, but where- 
our own opinions, or humours, or in- 
linations, are chiefly concerned, or the 
pinion of ſome ſe& or party to which 
e are attached. 

If the object of the love of benevolence 
in miſerable or mournful circum- 
ances, *tis then uſually ſtiled pzty and 
npaſſron And this is one of the tender- 
It affections which belong to human na- 

re. If the miſerable object be inferior, 

ur inclination to help and relieve it is 

alled mercy and charity; and if the ob- 

ct be poor, 'tis called bounty and libera- 

J. 

If the object of the love of Viendſpip 

| W- 43 be 
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be in miſery, it gains the name of n 
My, whereby the lover expreſſes an 2:1 
ſenſe and fellow-feeling of the pains an 
forrows which his friends ſuſtain: thoug 
perhaps this might as well be brous) 
in under the paſſion of /orrow, unleſs; 
extend the word /yzpathy to fignity oi 
communion in all the joys and forrow; 
and all the concerns of our friends. 

Now let us confider how malewvolence o 
#-will manifeſts itſelf. It implies in 
a deſtre of ſome evil to fall upon the nal 
object; it diſcovers itſelf in frowns a 
Jowering countenance, in ee WINS FE nie) 
in evil ſentiments, hard ſpeeches to or oi 
its object, in curfing and rev iling. an 
doing miſchief, either with open violenqie 
or ſecret tpite, as far as there is power. i. 

Whether the hated object be ſuperio 
inferior, or equal, it may keep the fem 
name, and be called z//-<uo;l7 > If it extern 
to parents, maſters, and good magiſtratcsſpar 
it becomes a ſpirit of rebellion « If it afl 
againſt God, it grows up to horrid 2% 
. | 

If our abi or hatred expreſs itſFlm 
particularly toward an object contideraſſrel 
merely in mournful and miferable ciQs 
cumitances, tis then called crnelty and in 
humanity, or hardhbeartedneſs, This en 


— inclines perſons to inſult their ſe 
loi 
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gemi creatures under their miſeries, inſtead 
nv pitying and relieving them. 

ns an It our hatred ariſe to a high degree, and 
housWore eſpecially if it be without a cauſe, 
ous) Fis called malignity and malice z which is 
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arts of the image of the devil. 


Complacence and diſplicence. 


HE third ſort of love and hatred are 
complacence and aiſpiicence. If the 


| 


ol-n five me pleaſure, the love which I expreſs 
wer. P it is called the [owe of complacence or de- 
crioobt ; and this extends (as ] have hinted 
 fomWfore) to trees and fields, to meats and 
xte:Mrinks, to buſineſs and ſtudies, and to every 
raihanimate thing that is capable of giving 
' arifie pleaſure, as well as to animal or in- 
ini. lligent beings. 

The love of cemplacency or delight, has 
itſeſmoſt an infinite variety of ways to ex- 
derefreſs itſelf, according to the various ob- 
e ciſets of it. We gaze upon a pleaſing 
ad ;nFgure, or gay landſkip, or beautiful pic- 
s enſure, we liiten to muſic or agreeable dif. 
ir ic C 4 courſe, 
loi 


moſt hateful temper in the ſight of 
od and men, and is one of the chief 


pject be agreeable to me, and ſuited to 
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courſe, we walk long in a fine garde 
we ſmell to flowers, we eat and drink th 
food that we love, we are intent on de 
lightful itudics, we dwell in the compa 
ot our friends, and prolong the enjo 
ment of the thing that pleaſes us. 

If this comp incency rife exceeding his 
towards objects that are inferior, and ( 
ſpecially if it exceed the bounds of {tr 
reaſon, it is called fo:defs ſo children a 
fond of birds, and of their painted toys 

Yet here I would take notice once f 
all, that there is ſomething of this c 
placency or fondneſs, which 15 very nnd 
cent and agreeable in the love which G 
our Creator has ordained, between k! 
dred or the nezreſt relations, and whic 
in general, is uſually called natural of: 
tion; but being ſuperadded to the vari 
names of /ave.or benevolence to inferior 
ſuperiors, or equals, renders cach of the 
a ſort of diſtinct ſpecies, for which the 
are ſcarce any numies in our laygu' g 
Parents love their children with a 6 
neſs and tenderneſs, added to ſimpie b 
nevolence: children love their parents wit 
Fonanejs and wereration 3 huſbands as 
wives love each other with a ford and te: 
der jr:endjbip ; brothers and ſiſters find 3 
ſo a mutual e ſuperadded to tif 
mere love of equals, 1 

n 1 
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ok ll This fondneſs for near relations is ma- 
»n difeſted by the eyes, by the lips and voice, 
m pan the countenance and behaviour, and 
enjo a thouſand nameleſs airs of kindneſs 
nd tenderneſs, which nature teaches 
> higid underſtands : nor do we know how 
PP give diſtin&t names to theſe different 


f ſtrihhrts of love, unleſs we borrow them from 


-en ade Lasia name of thoſe relations, and 
toys, all them parental and filial, conjugal and 
ce eternal love, ail which imply benewo- 
is ce Joined with a ſpecial Kind of con- 
ip nen. 


h G Perhaps ſome readers might think it a 


n kihrange unpardonable . omititon, if in a 
vhiceatiſe of the paſſions, I ſhould be quite 
ent of that paſſion, which is known to 
arion one of the ſtrongeſt, z. e. the /zve winch 
-:ioY man bears to the woman whom he ſeeks 
their a wife: but this has ſuch complicati- 
thehhns and peculiarities in it, that I leave it 


-11 the deſcription of other writers. And 


for the lewd and vicious paſſions, 
hich unjuſtly aſſume the ſame name, 
ey are not fit to be mentioned in this 


$ Wit 
5 an ace, 
dete As an agreeable ohen gives complacen- 


nd a or delight; fo where the object is diſ- 
o thÞþprecable, it raiſes dz/p/icence, diſlibe, or 

uſt. The word diſeuft is borrowed 
Them the diſagreeableneſs of food to our 
C 5 palate, 
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alate, and it is moſt frequently uſed i 
ch a caſe, where the object has bee 
once agreeable, but now ceaſes to be ſo. 
If this di/p/icexcy rife to a very hig 
degree, we call it abhberrence; and ſome 
times by a metaphor borrowed from diſ 
agreeable food, tis called “i. Thi 
is manifeſted by fome diſtortions of tix 
countenance, and by fhutting the eyes 
ſtopping the ears, turning away the face 

or leaving the room. | | 
Where this diſagreeableneſs betwee 
the perſon and the object is fomethint 
very peculiar in nature, or is wrought int 
the very conſtitution of perions by ſom 
early accident in life, or by fome lon 
and indulged habit, it obtains ti 
name of antipatty : fo ſome perſons hay 
a natural antipathy to a cat or a ſpide 
or to ſome particular ſort of food; an 
the effects of it are oftentimes very ſud 
den and ſtrong ; it occaſions ſweatingyy, 

paleneſs, tremours, fainting, Sc. 
Moſt, or all of theſe general paſſions m 
be exerciſed toward ourſelves or towar : 
others. As the love of efeem may hai 
ſelf for the object of it, {o may the lo. 
of benevolence or good-wiill, as was hint hung 
before, and ſo may the love of coanplaceniÞi © 
or aclicht. We deſire the welfare of ou* < 
felves, we may be pleaſed 1 * . 
- cv. _ 
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lves, and delight in ſelf. When e is 
je object, all theſe are properly called 


fclode, and all the various kinds and 


ranches of it are called e paſſions *. 

The moſt of theſe eg paſſions are 
nocent, 
unds, and were deſigned for the ſer- 
ce of man, to guard him from evil, and 
promote his welfare; yet there is ſome- 
ing more generous and honourable 
hen the paſſions of efteem, benevolence, 
d complacence, are exerciſed towards 
hers. An univerſal love and benevo- 
nce defiring the good of all ſenſible be- 
gs is a noble character; but ſtil] it muſt 
limited by a ſubmiſſion to the will and 


idom of God, who governs all things 


l, and has not ſeen fit effectually to ſe- 
re certain happineſs to all his crea- 


+ The ingenious author of the nature and conduct 
the paſſions, calls thoſe affections which relate to 
e happineſs or unhappineſs of other perſons prblic 


ns or ae, and makes ſeveral agreeable and 
ie marks upon them. Mot of the particular and 


rative paſſions may alſo be public as well as iH: 
hey are but the eHects of the love of benrwolence, 
the love of cempdacence, or their contraries, ac- 
ung to the variety of their objects. We defre 
d for ourſelves or ror others: we Ae for the hap- 
<4. of ourſelves or our ncighbuurs: we fear, and 
ſolicitous for the welfare of our country, as well 
br our own: we reiter in public proſperity, and 
oe public diftrets. 
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when kept within proper 


res. SECT: 


Defire and averſion, 


7 

SECT. IX. pr 

Er 

-Defire and aver ſion. re 


E proceed now to the third ran 


of paſſions, which I call Jer:4a$rc 

tive, hecauſe they ſpring chiefly from .o. 
love of benewelence and complacence, anW | 
their contraries. - nit 
In this rank the firſt pair that occu 1; 
are defire and awer/ion, When we Joffe: 
upon an object as good, and ſuppoſe Fi: 
poſſible to be attained, our defrre ge o 
toward it, which is a tendency or prohee 
penſity to obtain ſome abſent or unoYr | 
ſeſſed good. When we look upon an offer 
ject as evil, which may poilibly come uvpliſſod 
on us, it awakens an active paſſion, Wh 
we may call ai 'r ſcont Or a , ano: 
it implies a tendency to eſcape this er 1 
Though theſe inward principles ol fÞ-0' 
ou and a e Zen ſeem to have more of tis t 
will in them than the other 8 17ſt 
yet if we examine our own hearts, Muy 
mall find ſome ſtrong ſenſatinus ot i as 
workings of animal nature, attendinifſcc 


theſe acts of the will, and therefore thut 
may be properly called .. 
Here would have it obſerved, that! 


45 


our animal natures there are ſome pn 
penjul 


ties or deſires that ariſe without any 
preſs ideas of the goodnefs or agreea- 
eneſs of their object to the mind be- 
re- hand, ſuch as hunger, thirſt, &c. 
heſe we generally call zarurdl appetites. 


d rant thoſe defires Which ariſe from. our 
errvFrception or opinion of an object, as 


mM th 
2 


od or agreeable, are moſt properly call- 
| pa/7onus. Sometimes both theſe are 
nited. \ 

occij In the ſame manner there may be ſome 
 Jodfrer/f5ie5 which ariſe in nature before our 
ole ind expreſſiy conceives the object to be 
es nor diſagreeable; ſuch are jome na- 
" profiflural 427 pat hies, which ſeem to be ſeated 
1 fixed, in the very fleſh, or blood, or 
1 00ere animal: jo the ſudden diſo: ders of 
e edv which ſome perions fech at the ſighit 
wind cent of a cat, or cheeſe, or et the ap- 
„ ano of a toad or ſpider, c. to which 


evil may add the ſwitt efforts of nature to 
o! f-oid ſudden and frightful occurrences, 
vi fl under. lightning, Oc. upon the very 
1005Wrſt fight or ound of them. I know not 
„ Mun ſingle name we have for thele ſudden 
+ eh atural 6 au "7 feons 3 they are uſually ming- 
dinged with the mon; and not diſtin— 


thauiſhed from them. But thoſe aver ons 
my are in the moſt proper ſenſe called 
lone which rite firit from the mind, 


If 


onſidering the object as evil. 
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If our deſire to do or receive good Hic 
not violent, *tis called a fmple inclinaiid | 
or propenſity : when it riſes high, . 
termed longing. When any object rai a 
our averſion to a great degree, *tis uſyſob 
ally named loathing or abhorrence, whidſſe 
is a ſpecies of diſplicency, as before. NR 
we are conſtrained by {ſuperior force Mit 
excethve perſuaſion, to do or ſuffer er 
of any kind contrary to our zxc/inaticn 
this awakens ſuch a fort of awverfion as y 
call reluctance or regret; though regn 
ſometimes includes forrow and repeni ne 
ance. | th 
- It may be juſt worth mentioning here 
that when our defire ſets our active pon 
ers at work to obtain the very ſame good 
or the ſame ſort of good, which anorh: 
deſires and ſeeks, *tis called emalat:ſon 

This is oftentimes a noble principle qu. 
virtue, and is far from that baſe, aim 
miſchievous paſſion of envy, which ha! 
been too often confounded with it, or nog u 
fufficiently diſtinguiſhed. ph 
As our will to obtain ſome abſent goof! 
joined with certain animal commotioner 
is called deere; fo this defire reacheth fey 


fo to things which appear neceilary, ro 
meas to obtain this abſent good: and ig. 
the ſame manner our averfinn, Dope, Fear S 
Je, and ſerrear, reach to all thoſe. a 19 

| Wie 


ood Mich appear neceſſary, as means to ob- 
2 the good, or to avoid the evil, as 
h, as to the good or evil themfelves. 
t raida man knowingly and ſincerely deres 
is uſillobtain heaven, and avoid hell, he will 
which ſequently defire and delight in proper 
e. Nuctions, divine helps, religious duties, 
Tce Miſtian converſation, c. and he will 
er eiſſe an averſion to fin, temptation, fol- 
at icnuland vanity. /” 
as here are ſeveral objects of defire in 
regreſs world (and eſpecially if the deſire be 
peu noderate, ) which give a diſtinct name 
the paſſion itſelf. Deſire of the plea- 
heres of ſenſe is called ſenſuality: defire 
pow honour, power and authority among 
goon, is called ambition : deſire of riches 
oth been called cowerou/re/s deſire of 
at:inſowledge, truth, peace, holinefs, and 
le Men, have no proper names made for 
„ aim, or affixt to them, that I know of. 
„hahe de/ire of honour, power and riches, 
YT no uſually counted vices, when they rife 
ph, and eſpecially when they are only 
gooflnfined to ſelfiſh ends and deſigns: but 
ion pen they have a detign of pyb/ic good, 
1 aley may be virtuous and unblameable z 
„ *Wrone may deſire riches, honour or pow- 


chi with a fincere defign to do more ſer- 


fare to God and man, 
ning 


hie 2 SECT. 
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* Hope and fear, 


er. x. 


Hope and fear. 


1 ſecond ſet of paſſions which ai | 
: from love and hatred, are hope ar 4 
fear. As the abſent good which is pr 4 
poſed to us, when it is merely poſſible 
attainable, raiſes our d2#-e, ſo far as the bs 
is any proſpect of its being obtained, 10, 
awakens our hape but fo far as the af | 
tainment of it is difficulr or unlikely, 
excites our /zar, W 
Here note that the paſſions of fear an. 
hope reſer chiefly to ſuch abſent good. 
is not intirely in our own power, but df , 
pends in ſome meaſure on ſomethin. 
without ourſelves : for if it be entird, - 
within our power, why do we not ſei a 
and poſſeſs it? why do we hope or fe 
about _- | W. 
Note further, that far and hope f 
mucually and reciprocally gain the a. 
cendency over each other, as the attail iS 
ment of the good which we purſue, a. 


pears more or leſs probable, 
As the acquiſition of good, fo the: 
voidance of evil awakens our fear and /. 
in the ſame manner: If we may poſi 
eſcape it, there is Se; but if we may pe 
| 4b 


Hope and fear. 53 
ly ſuffer it, there is fear. Theſe alſo 
jprocally rite and fink according to 
probability of the abhent evil coming 
on us. 

In this changeable ſtate, fear and hope 
2 not utterly excluded when the good 
i is prejent with us; for even when 
poſſeſs good, we may ; hope to preſerve 
and fear to loſe it : and when evil is 
me upon us, we may ſear its continus 


h ar 
Pe at 
15 DI 


ible 


by ce, or Hape for its removal. 
De Our tears and hopes ariſe according 


our proſpects and dangers of the fu- 

re. 

When our +-pe riſes to the higheſt de- 

ee, it is called confidence or ſecurity ; we 
2 as it were ſure of poſſeſſing the good 


Ely, 


ar an 
od 


wy deſire: : 48 ON the other hand, when 
Crus" riſes higheſt, and there 18 :ittle 


- (Mp left, it turns into defbondency ; and 
„Den all hope is baniſhed, it becomes 

pair, : 
When our fear is very active _ buſy 
fore-thought about the evil feared, it 
called anxiety and /olicitude : when we 
e afraid left ſome other perſon ſhould 
event our poſſeſſion or enjoyment of the 
the od defired, it awakens in us /u/picicn 
1 ;ealenſy, which are very buſy and rrou- 
Ffiome paſſions, and diſcover themſelves 
a perpetual uneaſy watchfulneſs, _ 
a de- 


r fe 


opc 
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N Hope and frar. 
a degree of diſplicence and ill-will toy tk 
the objects of them. Bc 

If the enjoyment of the good deſinid 
depend pretty much on ourſelves, and 
our own conduct, and we are at a2 
what means to make uſe of to obtain 
then our hope is attended with pen 
fludtuation of the mind, When this is ov 
come, the mind feels itſelf in a ſtate 
reſolution and courage, The firit give 
perplexity of foul, the laſt gives freedom 

If tear he mingled with ſurpriſe, or 
riſe on a ſudden to any violent degrif 
it gains the name of terror and conſtern 
tion. The higheſt degree of averſion a 
fear united are called horror. 

When fear ſettles into a habit, it mai 


tains a moſt dreadful and inſupportalfk b 
tyranny over the mind, and makes / 
itſelf a burden. og 


'' Defire and hope manifeſt themſelves 
an eager ſtretching out the arms to! 
ceive the good deſired; by an intent 
ation of the eye on the perſon from wi 
we expect it; by breathing and pant! 
after the object of our deſires; by a che 
ful countenance, and the joys of h O 
intermingled with earneſt wiſhes, and p: 
impatience of poſſeſſion. en 

Fear ſhews itſelf by paleneſs of ture 
cheek, ſinking of the ſpirits, trembiinec 


toy 
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nd and thoughts, agonies of nature, 


deſinſd fainting. Many a perfon has died 


and 


= 


Wain 
pen/e 
IS Oy 


t mai 
Or tal 
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ves 
to! 
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wht 
ant! 
che. 
F hc 
and 


of t 
mbh. 


th fear. 
re to exert itſelf in ſpeedy flight, or 
er methods, to avoid the approaching 
|; ſudden terror has performed ſome 
noſt incredibles of this kind. There is 
thing (ſays a late writer) more quick and 


prehenſtve than fear, nor any paſſion 
"Evhich our powers pay a more ſpeedy 
cdience ; for 'tis in purſuance of that 
Eat law of nature, /e/f-prefervaitem. 
74 iively hepe we do in ſome meaſure re- 


As 


e in the good before we poſſeſs it ; 
by ſinking fears we do, as it were, 
ter the evil before it comes upon us: 
by this means many times our Bope 
| fears pleaſe and pain us more than 
| good or evil when they are preſent 
h us. 


. 
Of joy and ſorrow. 


O and forrow are the third ſet of 
paſſions derived from love and Hatred. 
en the good we deſire is obtained and 


ured, our fear and hope ceaſe, and are 


ned into eye or if the evil which we 
would 


the limbs, hurry and confufion of the 


Sometimes it rouſes all na- 


| 
| 
& 


56 Joy and forrow, 
would avoid, be actually come upon h 
all our former hopes and fears about 
ſink into preſent grief or /orrow. _ 

Sorrow and joy do properly belongt 
the mind of man; ſenſual Pain and plz 
ſure to the animal nature united to i this 
yet in a way of metaphor or reſemblanqhitu 
as grief is the pain of the mind, ſo 
may be called the pleaſure of the mind on 

When our joy is moderate, *tis g ;}, 
nos : moderate grief is called trouble, ff 
uneaſineſs of mind. 

When theſe paſſions are raiſed on aſut 
den, and to the higheſt degree, joy | 
comes exullation or tranſport, and grief 
diftreſs and auguiſb of mind: aud efpeciith + 
ly. it overwhelming fear of further evil 
tend it, *tis horror and extreme mijery. Ius v 

Contentment has a ſort of glaane Nod e 
heart belonging to it, when we limit 0 
defires by our poſſeſſions : but when 0 
deiires are raiſed high, and yet accon;e. 
pliſned, this is called ſatisfaction. In 11 

When our joy is derived from ſonffſe; je 
comical occaſion or amuſement, it ce 5 
mirth ; this 1s manifeſted by laughter: Wat it 
it rife from ſome conſiderable oppoſitioizen 
that is vanquiſhed in the purſuit of Hfueri 
good we defire, it gains the honoura the 


name of - vumph. | 1 ink 


? 
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When oy has ſo often or ſo long poſ- 
the mind, that it 1s ſettled into a 
per, we call it chearfulne/s or gaiety of 
arte but if ſorrow affect the conſtitution 
the body, and the temper of the mind 


itual fear, and it is named aze#:on, 
keavineſs of ſpirit, or melancholy. This 


he avhole man. 
well as what is preſent, will raiſe ſome 


ferent manner. | 
Evil foreſeen gives us ſorrow joined 
th fear; goed foreſeen raiſes the joy of 
pe: and ſometimes the joys and ſor- 
ws which ariſe from hope and fear of 
od or evil to come, are g 

fe which we feel from the good or evil 
en it is come, as was intimated be- 
re, 

In like manner, the recollection of for- 
er joy gives us ſome pleaſure that we 
ce poſſeſt it, mingled with pain or grief 


Nat it is vaniſhed and gone. So alſo the 
tioggzmembrance of former ſorrows has ſome 
terneſs in it, while it revives them up— 
ra: the mind - but it is matter of joy to 
ih ink they are finiſhed, and ſhall not re- 

Irn. 


When 


this manner, 'tis generally joined with 


well deſcribed, A finbing ſadneſs opprefſo. 
Cd and evil which are paſt or future, 


grees of Joy and /orrow, but in a little 


greater than 
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and it grieves and is uneaſy that othenſ® 


lince congratulation comes neareſt to this idea, I ve 


58 Joy and forrow, 
When we rejoice upon the account Mteft 
any good, which others obtain, it mz 
be called congratulation or ſympathy of int 
and when we grieve upon the account 
evil, which others endure, it is 27ñ a 
ſympathy of forrow : And this ſometin 
reaches even to objects where there is 
hope of relief. Congratulation is beney 
lence and joy united; as benevolence ar 
ſorrow united, grow into priy or compa 
ron *, 

But there 1s a wicked paſſion called 
oy, which ſtands in direct oppoſition 
pity and congratulation. Envy takes ple 
fare in ſeeing others made unhappy 


ſhould enjoy proſperity and peace. *T 
founded on ill-will, and appears in oy 
forrew mixed with malice, It general 
wears a four and uneaſy countenanct 
tho? ſometimes it puts on a malignant jo 
Sometimes it awakens a ſpiteful ſnee 
and diſpoſes to biting jeſts. Tis a mo 
hateft 

* Tt has been obſerved by an ingenious writer, 
Butler, in his ſermons, that congratula tion is rat 
an outward expreſſion of the inward pleaſure alf 
from another's happineſs, than the inward ſenfatit 
of that pleaſure: and thus it rather anſwers to © 
dolence than to compaſſion + but that ſtrictly ſpeaki 
there is in his opinion no one ſingle word or na! 
for this paſſion of regoicing in the good of others. 


ture to ut chat word. 


Joey and ſorrow, 59 
+ Wtcful paſſion or temper of mind, for 
not only odious to all others, but it 
tes the very life, and deſtroys the com- 
rt of him that carries it in his boſom. 
Jexation and fretfulneſs is an active, 
mu, and galling ſort of ſorrow, that 
ses about the ſpirit, teazes it, and 
edles it reſtleſs, and it is generally join- 
au vith anger againſt ourſelves or others. 
” tis time now fo enumerate ſome of 
common and natural attendants of 
and ſorrow. | 

he natural ſigns of je are vivacity of 


Na 


ling countenance, a raiſed head, an 
t poſture of body, a pleaſant freedom 
peech, and ſometimes it inclines the 
to harmony and a ſong; and fome- 
es allo it raiſes the voice to ſhouting, 
the perſon exults or leaps for great 
Ineſs of heart. Upon fome tender oc- 
ons, lobe and joy join together, and 
Uce tears. | 

he ſymptoms and effects of /orrow are 
ing and heavy eye-lids, a dead pale- 

on the cheeks and lips, a languid and 
my countenance, eyes Howing with 

. or dim and waſted with weeping, 

fectation of ſolitude, ſitting in dark- 
and ſilence, or lying on the ground 

abje& poſture, an averſion to buſi- 

neſs, 


ſpirits, a ſparkling eye, a florid and 
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60 Foy and ſorrow. 
neſs, a cold indifference to every pleaſ:ferr 
a neglect of food and dreſs, of ornam: 170 
and delights, and a waſting of life Ms, 
the tireſome hours of it in ſighs, aſa { 
anche and bitter complaints. Heretm 5 
ore, among the Fews, as well as ſome othfe ; 1 


nations, deep ſorrow was maniteited| ig! 
plucking off the hair of the head in 
beard, by tearing the garments, by pic, ir 


ting on ſackcloth, and fitting in athes d e, 
From zatural joy and ſorrow 1 i, a 
led to other kinds of this pair of pan i 
ons, which may be called moral joy elie 
forrow x. der, 
Moral joy is a ſelf-approbation, Min 
complacency in feif on the account ud 
good actions done by us. This is ca com 
peace and ſerenity of conſcience ; if the be 
on be honourable, and the joy rite hu fo 
it may be called glory. Ng c 
Moral jerrow is the inward diſ-appW tro 
bation or reproof of our own con{cieuWdtio 
on the account of ſome evil action ts 
have been guilty of. It is a difpliceFa ch 
with ourſelves, and an inward rem. [ 
repentance or trouble of mind for our , by 
ill conduct; and when it riſes high, Nor! 


” 


a call 

E o i TY all r 

* Other paſions which have virtue and uſion 
their objects may be called more! alto, but I 

8 d in 


omitted chem, becauſe they have not diſtinct n. 


errible paſſion indeed, and is called the 
egi of con/cience. \ 
s 1072/7 joy or gef. e, is expreſt 
al 2 ſerene apd peaceful countenance, a 
em pleaſure on the face, and untverſal 
thi ſo this moral forrow or remorſe riſes 
High ſometimes as not only to vent it- 
in ſighs and tears, but in tearing the 
r, in beating the breaſt, in hollow hag- 
d eyes, in hideous wailings, fe!f-curſ- 
5, and gnawing one's fle fs; -ipecially 
n it is joined with deſpair 6 f Pardon 


Fele; and it ſometimes ends in ef. 


95 
der. 


o inward fenfation s of glory frequently 
nd more! j6 T7 fo #6 21:0 Is 2 freque 11 
comitant of this moral forrow, or it 
be called one ſpecies ot it; for as all 
a ſor row arifes from a conitioatiion of 
72 fone lone evil agi. n, fo ame a- 
from a conſciouſ. els of ul y ing done 

bon which is di fhonou: lradle, contra- 
o tne dignity of our na or to our 
1 chart er in the eftecm of God or 
It is manitfeſted by avoiding com- 
„ by down-caſt eyes. by | tiding the 
bh, or by bluſhing : whea it ariſes high, 
a: calle -d conb ifi V FACE 4 seul, for it 

all nature into a jert of tumblt and 
uſio 1. Sham? and /orraw Huld 1 
ein iu true repentauce for fin, u he- 
1 ther 
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62 Joey and ſorro xu. 
ther againſt God, or againſt our nei 
bour. g 


Let it be noted alſo, that if any th + 
that is counted diſhonourable among nic 
be charged upon us, or imputed t. 
though we are innocent, it excitcs Ha 
and one may feel the paſſion of h 
ariſing, if any thing diſhonourablc en 
imputed to, or done by our parent, e 
kindred, or friends, or country, or {6M u 
party, as well as by ourſelves, * 

There is another paſſion ſomething m 
kin to this, which is alſo called Sam rei 


baſpfulneſs, or modeſty, and which app te 
in bluſnes. *Tis a very honourable It ig 
becoming paſſion, which ariſes upon heir 
name or mention of any thing dithonoÞ, 0. 
able, though not imputed to us, or 10 
that belong to us: it is raiſed alſo by 
appearance or practice of any thing 
or ſcandalous in company: it is a & 
ferro mingled with dipiicence and 
/ion to the thing which is ſpoken o Mom 
practiſed : 'tis the natural guard of eri. 
cence and honour, eſpecially in age. 
people; and the £74 is called the co fualh 
of virtue. I thj 
There is alſo a ſort of b://u1nMoſitio 
bamefacedneys, which young people, 
often expoſed to when they cone 
ſtrange company, when they are l 
pie 


oth t 
(ts as 
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© Meſence of their ſuperiors, or when they 
called to appear or act in publick, 
ich ariſes from /ei-diffidence, and from 
nt of courage. This appears in bluſh- 
, or ſometimes in paleneſs, or tremb- 
g and contuſion, and brings a ſtop on 
voice, or frequent heſitation in ſpeech. 
en it ariſes to ſuch a degree, it ought 
be overcome, leſt it prevent all pub- 
uſefulneſs for want of a becoming 
rance. 

may here take notice of one thing 
rein all the affections, which go un- 
the appellation of fame, agree, and 
t is, that they are deſigned by nature 
on heir moderate uſe to prevent ſhame- 
and diſhonourable actions. 


th 


SECT. XII. 
Gratitude and anger. 


ome now to the laſt ſet of paſſions 
lerived from love and Hatred, and theſe 
anger and gratitude, 1] confeſs anger 
lually named without any oppoſite : 
| think gratitude ſtands in a proper 
{1t101. to it, as will appear immedi- 


me Foth theſe have a reference to ſuch 
as as are ſuppoſed to act with ſome 
PD 2 | degree 
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degree of free-will or voluntarineſs; if 
we are not ſaid to be angry with the offi 
or the ſword that bruiſes or wounds 
nor can we properly be grateful to t 
ointment which heals our wound. 
Anger is generally made up of 4% 
eency, and ſome degree of malewolence, 
defire that the object of it ſhould uf 
ſome inconvenjence : for if any perf 
ſeeks to hinder or prevent us from o 
taining the good we deſire, if he ſeeks 
diſpoſſeſs us of the good we enjoy, ore 
deavours to bring upon us the evil 
would avoid, we are diſpleaſed with hi 
and we would have ſome evil inflicted 
on him; this we call anger or re/entnl 
And this is ſometimes eminently cal 
paſſien, as I have intimated in the beg 
ning of this treatiſe, | 
When 1 deſcribe anger, as includ 
ſome degree of mulevolence in it, this d 
not always mean the wiſhing or deſi 
ing of real or laſting miſchief to the; 
fending party; for parents are angry» 
their children whom they love font 
and wiſh them no other hurt but ſ 
preſent pain, to amend and cure ti} 
folly. | ARS, de 
If anger riſe to a very high degree. 
1s wwrath, fury, and rage; and it is ca. 
2 /hort madne/t, becauſe ſome perſons, 


Gratitnde and anger. 65. 
the violent influence of this paſſion, 
ng, about every thing that comes in 
eir way, and appear for a time as tho' 
y were void of reaſon : and ſome per- 
s, by an exceſſive indulgence of it, 
ve grown diſtracted. 


jon continue ſo long as to be fixed and 


dation or reconciliation, it is ſome- 
nes called rancour, and the attendant 
effect of it is bite. When anger and 
entment are perpetually ready to ariſe 


1 li every little occaſion, this is a ſettled 
ed per rather than a paſſion, and it has 
** name of peeviſhne/s, or a froward bu- 


r, 
If the object of our anger be beneath 
ſo that we count it an indignity to 


ns the name of indignation. We are 
fred with indignation againſt flagrant 
Wicty toward God, or vile oppreſſion 

| cruelty toward men, becauſe theſe 
ets are highly unworthy of ſuch im- 
us, or ſuch cruel treatment. 

All anger is by no means ſinful ; it was 
de for ſelf-defence, and it has many 
es a deſign to reclaim and recover the 
nder from fin and danger: but when 
rows ſo violent againſt any perſon, as 

D 


3 plainly 


If anger ariſing on ſome particular oc- 


ted in the heart, and refuſe all accom- 


r any thing from ſuch a perſon, it 
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plainly exceeds all the rules of r:vjfſ t 
ſelf-defence, and evidently ſeeks and cn 
trives to bring evil upon another, witiiſſurt 
out any deſign of benefit to the offend: 
it is properly termed revenge or ven 
ence. "This is always criminal in a p 
vate perſon : the laws of chriſtianity to 
bid it utterly. And even when a pub 
ruler puts the vengeance of the law ine 
ecution, and takes away the life of an 
Tefaftor, for the good of the reſt of ti 
world, it ſhould be done without the p: 
fion of private anger ; he ſhould rat 
Exerciſe his own pzzy to the offender, e 
when he condemns him to die, a 
makes him a ſacrifice to the public ven 
ance. 

Anger, when riſing, is prevented bj 
Firit of neetneſs and forbearance ; 1 

when raiſed, it is ſubdued by a ſpirit 
forgiveneſs. | | 
' Gratitude ſeems to ſtand in direct q th: 
poſition to anger; for it is made ups, 3 
complacence and benevolence upon the oe t 
ſion of good received from another. fs it 
When a perſon has conferred any. 

nefit upon us, and we have an inclinatFut h 
upon that account to confer ſome ben of t. 
upon him, we call this gratitude. ICh ai 
reverſe of this is ingratitude; which isnt t. 
paſſion, but a temper which inclines 
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to neglect former benefits received, 
| make no acknowledgments or due 
irns of kindneſs. When it riſes very 
h, it returns evi for good, which is a 
hateful and criminal temper and 
duct: yet this has no diſtin name, 
the languages of men have not yet 
nd a harder name than «grateful. 
ratitude is a gentle principle, and 
kes little commotion in nature, be- 


or is happy; and it excites our deſires, 
trivances and active endeavours to 
e him ſo. Anger is a more tumul- 
us paſſion, and renders itſelf generally 
le by many outward ſymptoms. 
etimes it looks red and fiery, ſome- 
Is pale and wan: it flames or ſcowls 
he eyes, it wrinkles the brow into 
k frowns, it enlarges the noſtrils and 
es them heave, it fills the tongue 
thort ſpiteful words or noiſy threat- 
vs, and the hand with weapons of vi- 
ce to aſſault the offender ; and ſome- 
it Cauſes a tremour through all the 
Is 
ut here it may be proper to take no- 
of two ſorts of anger and re/eniment 
h are wont to ariſe in perſons of dif- 
at tempers and complexions, and 
24 which 


s a ſenſible pleaſure when our bene- 
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which have ſome different ſymptoms a 
=o: 

The fr is ſudden and vehement, 
diſcovers itſelf in a moment, it fluſhes Her! 
the face, it ſparkles in the eyes, it ay 
kens the tongue to ſharp reproaches, 2 
the hand to ſudden revenge. 'This n 
be found in perſons that have much lo 
and goodneſs in their temper ; and th 
violent reſentment is much ſooner appe r c 
ed, the angry perſon is more eaſily recoſave 
ciled to the offender, and aſhamed of nd, 
own paſſion, „ in 
The ſecnd ſort of anger is not ſo le 
lent in its rife. Sometimes it ſpreadihrt v 
paleneſs over the countenance, it is (iq ſon 
and ſullen, and the angry perſon goes 
from day to day with a gloomy aſp 
and a ſour and uneaſy carriage, averſ 
ſpeak to the offender, unleſs it be n 
and then a word or two of a dark Hy ce 
ſpiteful meaning: the vicious paſiſſch f 
dwells upon the ſoul, and frets and prÞvle 
upon the ſpirits : 1t inclines the tongue 
teaze the offender with a repetition 
his crime in a fly manner, upon cert: 
ſeaſons and occurrences, and that 


weeks and months after the offence, : 
ſometimes for years. This ſort of wr 
ſometimes grows up into a ſettled ms 
and ranceur, and is ever contriving 

vel 
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nge and miſchief. May divine grace 
m my heart in a better mold, and de- 
er me from this vile temper and con- 
a! 

Thus I have briefly run through the 
ſons, deſcribing in a few words their 
ture and combinations, their uſual ap- 
arances and effects. I here are many o- 
r combined paſſions beſides thoſe which 
ave mentioned ; for the motions of the 
nd, and ferments of the biood and jui- 
in man, are exceeding ſwift, and ca- 
ble of almoſt infinite varieties. The 
rt view which IJ have given may ena- 
ſome readers to form a better judg- 
nt of human nature, and its various 
vers and infirmities: and by a wiſe 
ection into their own hearts, and an 
xrvation of what paſſes there, as well 
y converſe with the world, they may 
ch further improve themſelves in the 
Wwledge of mankind, and learn their 
intereſt and their duty, 


D 5 SECT, 
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SE CT. XIII. 


9 6 ef 
Several things that diſpoſe us to different th: 
| pans. 1 

5 Tr 
1 Have intimated in the H¹rd fecit f 
that there are ſeveral things that Meer 
long to the nature, and the life of mand : 
which diſpoſe the heart in general to moi ſpo 
of theſe pathetic commotions of natufrro. 
or incline it to particular paſſions : I confict 
now to give a more particular detail wig} Th 


thoſe things are. es 6 
The natural conſtitution or complexile di 
whether ſanguine or melancholy, choWiny, 
ric or phlegmaric, whether moiit or df up 
ſprightly or dull, hot or cold, givc{po! 
greater or leſs diſpoſition to paſſion NK. 
general, as well as to ſome particu ica 
paſſions of the heart. "Thoſe of a %% „. 
guiue complexion are molt, eaſily ſuſceheth. 
tive of moſt of theſe commotions of nt : 
ture; and eſpecially the gayer and beg -in 
er paſſions, the ſprightly, the pleat ſi! as 
and beneyolent, ſuch as love and / lcati 
where:s the melancholy temper difpoſcs He 
grief, and fear, and conſternation ; te: 


cholcric ta wrath and revenge. En 
The different ages of men have th 
different paſſions ſuited to them, Gral 


# 
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4 courage belong to yourh, becauſe of 


e firmneſs of their nerves, and vigour . 


ren cheir ſpirits, which are eaſily raiſed, 
t not ſoon depreſſed. Youth alſo is 
re ſubject to wonder, becauſe they have 
t ſeen ſo much of the world, and there 


e more things appear new to them. 


ſpondencies, and long and obſtinate 
row; childhood to ſudden changes of 
ef and joy. 


wil The /ea/ons of the year, the different 

nes of the gay, morning, noon and night, 
2x1 : diverſity of weather, wixether clotdy, 
hoiWiny, windy or thining, have great pow- 


upon theſe anima] bodies of ours to 
poſe us to different paſſions. Long 
k nights and cloudy days, in the win- 
Heaſon, give us a tendency to gloomi- 
' of thought, fear and ſorrow ; rainy 


feather hangs heavy on the head and 
f nfffact : hereys the returning ſpring and 
bei mine diſpoſe the brutal creation as 
alas man to all the gayer paſſions, or 
„ eatt to an imitation of them. 

she different ſtate of the body as to 
Ty. 112 or health, eaje or pain, frength or 


ane, and eſpecially diforders of the 
"vous kind, have great influence on the 
eral affections of the mind. The in- 

I 5 | diſpoſitions 


and gladneſs of heart, love, and hope 


age is much more liable to fears and 
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diſpoſitions of this fleſh of ours ſuhject 
too often to the feartul, the forrowfy 
and the peevith paſſions. Courage, an 
patience, and benevolence, are impaire 
by long illneſs ; but the very ſame per 
ſons throw off theſe evil diſpoſitions, ar 
revive into the more pleaſing humcuſ$ a 
and airs, when health returns. ere 
Different employments, and different ft 
aitions of life, beget in us a tendency =/ 
our different paſhons. Thoſe who ai 
exalted above others in their daily it:-; 
tions, and eſpecially if they have to g= 
with many perſons under them, aid We: 
many affairs, are too often tempted to tit. 
Baughty, the moroſe, the furly, and ts. 
more untriendly ruffles and diſturbanc fr 
of nature, unlets they watch againſt hee t! 
with daily care. The commanders in at; 
mies and navies, the governors of woiFWarc 
houſes, the maſters Ae {chools, tre 
thoſe who have a great number of i: en 
vants under them, and a multitude Þ :5 
cares and concerns in human life, ſhou'!: 
continually ſet a guard upon themtelver, 
leſt they get a habit of affected ſupe f,. 
rity, pride and vanity of mind, of irc p 
fulneſs, impatience, and criminal ange; 
There are many other things wh; 
might be mentioned as diſpoſing the ol ar 
i at 


b 
clit 
hai 
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| body to ſpecial Paſſions; as company 
clitude, plenteous circumſtances or pover- 
hard labcur or diver ſi on, and more par- 
ularly uſic of the various ſtrains; all 
ſe have power to raiſe or depreſs the 
ous paſſions of the heart. There is 
a contagion in fome of the paſſions, 
ercby one perſon infeRs his neighbour 
h them : fear, /orrow, lowe, joy, anger, 


Q v 
fy 
An 
aire( 

per 
„ At 
1OU, 


f 40 


cyt A are often thus propagated. 
0 itferent places and Habitatians, city or 
VHM, thicker or fincr air, a colder or a 


0 1 climate, hunger or fulneſs, differ- 
nde, &. diſpoſe the nature of man 
tot! lifferent ons. The various na- 
d ths. the Scots, the Fel, the In gliſb, 
anc} French, the Spaniards, and Germans, 
thee their particular characters and tem- 
in Wo al:gned to them by various wg 
voir accordingly more or lets ſuſreptiy 


is, fferent paſſions. A man is loaſant 
t i: ea ſy when at leifure in the fields, 
de s perba 2s ever fretful in the midſt 
hou'!'c © NOOR fries and cares of the city, 

elveſer, peeviſhneſs, and the furly hu- 
peri is 100 ofen ready to prevail upon 
free perſons when they are hungry and 
1 ge! Y ; but a good dinner allays the un- 


I 


» 
ng commotions of the heart, and 
Fare 211 benevolence and joy. 

Among 
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Among theſe things, 'tis remark; 
that diſcaſes of the nervous kind will gi 
ſo ſtrong a diſpoſition to particular p 
ſions in the animal part of our natu 
that they have ſometimes aQtuaily rail 
them, or at leait the various ſymptom: 
them, without any particular object 
thought. Perſons under the power hon 
theſe diſorders have been ſometimes c 
ried almoſt mechanically into a fit 
exceihve laughter, and ſometimes |: 
been drowned in a flood of grief and te! 
and both without any apparent oCcCail 


SECT. xIv. 


J he general deſigu and uſe of the Paſſin 


V N Fi I. E E, wie inhabit this ſenſi 


worid, and are united to it 

the paſſions were given us to afſiſt! 
feeble influences ot our reatonin the pri 
tice of duty for our own and our nc, tt 
bour's good. Reaſon is too often cage 
away from a due attention to a pre! Why 
necetfiary idea by many ſenſible ohe fror 
but pattion ſerves to fix the attenii 
Reaſon is too flow, and too weak, oa d 
cite a ſudden and vigorous activity wit 
many cafes ; but pation is ſudden gi, 
ftrong tor this purpoſe, Wis: 
- 
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| he general uſes of the paſſions may 
111 gcomprehended in theſe five notes or 
ar parks. EE 
1atuW;ze I. Since the payzons are certain 
rahciples or powers in human nature, 
omen include in them ſome commotions 
ject Naeſh and blood, as weil as ſome ope- 
wer ons of the mind, we may reaſonably 
es Hpoſe, that the deſign of our Creator in 


* 


arka 


fit king them into our original conſtitu- 


s lh, was for the ſervice both of our 
teißz“ and our bodies: though it muſt be 


CaiWicit, in our fallen and degenerate ſtate, 


v often prove our ſnares and our tor- 
ts. | 
(.) They were deſigned for the /er- 
Noe of the body, becauſe they awaken not 
all the animal powers, but the 
uh ghts and contrivances of the mind, 
event or eſcape whatſoever is hurt- 
to the body, and to procure what is 
fant and uſeful ror its ſupport or fate- 
„that is, in more compendious lan- 
age, to obtain gd, Or avoid eil. 
I bile our body is in ſuch afeeble ſtate, 
„% Wrounded with dangers, and liable to 
1 fnany troubleſome accidents, diſorders, 
'0 Wd death, God has not only furniſhed, 
with the /en/ations of pleaſure and pain, 
) "MW give us ſpeedy notice of what hurts or 
Fives the body, and with apperzzes = 
the 
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the ſupply of our natural wants, but 
has alſo given us the paſſions of joy and ji 
row, of defire and awerfron, &C. to aſſiſt 
this work, that the body may be bett 
* with what is neceſſary to 
iealth and life, and may be better guar 
ed againſt the danger of wounds a 
bruiſes, diſtempers and death. Me 
reaſon would not awaken us to avc 
danger ſo ſpeedily as the paſſion of fea 
nor would it rouſe us to ſelf- defence vii 
ſuch ſudden and vigorous efforts as any 
does. I ſhall ſay no more of their 
relating to the body. 

(2.) The paſſions may be made alſo 
conſiderable ſervice to the mind, while 
dwells in this embodied {tate : for thou 
they do not inform us what is good | 
the ſoul, and what is evil; yet whenre 
ſon has judged what is ev and what 
good, the paſſions are ready to lend the 
vigorous aſſiſtance to avoid or purſuſſf 
They have been repreſented as the win 
of the foul to purſue our true happine 
and to eſcape miſery ; and *tis of vi 
importance to have theſe wings direc: 


al 
act 
If t 


aright. * 
Ihe paſſions keep all the natural pic}... 


and the thoughts of the mind ſtrong vor 
intent upon thoſe objects which exciſiſu i 
them, and with a ſudden call they av 

| h 


7 


— 
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and excite all the powers of nature 
but act agreeably to them. | 
nd jt the object be uncommon, and has an 

iitYog in it rare and wonderful, the paſ- 
bettMin of aamiraticn fixes the mind to con- 
to Tr it with ſtrong attention, and here- 


puarFſometimes we may be let further into 
is a knowledge of it. | | 
Met the object appear to be good, the 
avoſſſion of love determines the mind to 
f /-afficſue it with vigour ; and if it be evil. 
e vie paſſion of hazred excites us to uſe our 
 a19Wnoſt ſkill and force to avoid it; and 
ir us it does not only in the things of 


ſh and ſenſe which relate to this bo- 
alſo ly life, but in things of a ſpiritual 
hilegture, and of future and eternal con- 
10uMn 


od Vote II. The painful paſſions have 
n reir uſe in human life as well as the 
hat aſant ones. It is granted indeed that 


the 


re are ſome paſſions which taken toge- 
urſu 


luer with their ſpecial objects and degrees 
wine obtained peculiar names, and may 


10 properly called vicious and immoral * ; 
f va and 
rect 
There is no paſſion properly ſo called, and 
ſdered in itſelf as belonging to man, which is 
iutely ſinful in the abſtracted nature of it; all 
works of God are good: but if paſſion be let looſe 
n improper obe, or in an improper time or degree, 
i or 


ſpir] 
ons 
exci 

au 
k 
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and theſe are of no uſe, but ought to 
aboliſhed and rooted out; ſuch are prig 
malice, envy, revenge : theſe could ner 
belong to man in a ſtate of innocenc 
There are other paſſions, ſuch as fe 
ſhame, forrow, and anger, which are u 


101 


eaſy and painful: And how far that: 
might be found among innocent men Hand 
will not now ſtand to enquire. Yet p 
we dwell in this fallen and mortal ſta mi 
beſet with ſo many evils, dangers, en tc 
[| mies, and temptations on every fidÞerr 
| theſe painful affections will be found nes 
| ceſſary to our welfare in this life, and to 
( our preparation for a better. he 
I While we live amongſt numerous daſWdy 
j gers, fear is a very neceſſary principle ad 
| keep us always upon our guard; white o 
| [ we abide in a world where there are ar 
Hy many of our fellow-creatures ready Hey 
| oppreſs and injure us, the great Authhul 
Il of our beings ſaw it proper to mix e 
. anger and reſentment with our conſtitution g 
1 that we might be awakened to defenWyne, 
15 ourſelves againſt injury, and make oPoir 
1 prefioſine 
fl or for 70 long a continuarce, then it becomes crim N 
| nal and obtains ſomerimes a diſtinct name. H ai 
placed upon e, as the object, and in an unreaivner, - 
ble degree, becomes ride. Auger prolonged int 97 
ſettled temper often turns into malice, & c. or if 7 
bl 


be mingled with vices of the will, it becomes it 
ful alſo. 


25 
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it to Mors fear to aſſault us. While we are 
2 pridſy to expoſe ourſelves to many griev- 
| nerWes and diſtreſſes by our own folly, 
xcencÞd has ordained /orrow to attend all 


ea diſtreſſes, and fame to attend ſome 
re uſhem ; partly that we might he awak- 


thq to renounce thoſe follies by a ſhame- 
men and painful ſenſe of the effects of them; 
t whiff] partly that under every affliction 


ſtaſ might be excited with more earneſt- 
, ens to ſeek to God and man for relief. 
* {id@orrown abaſes our pride and vanity, it 
1d nes the wildneſs of our ſpirits, brings 
and 


heart, and makes it impreſlible, and 
s day to receive inſtruction. 

pleW add yet further, while we are in a 
whillſte of probation for eternity, and hea- 
are MW and hell are ſet before us, fear is ne- 
dy ry as well as hope to keep us from 
uthchul practices. While we have the 
ix fs of ſin dwelling in us, and are fo 
1tiolen guilty of the commiſſion of it, /orrow, 
fene, and repentance, are very proper and 
e ofHointd means towards our recovery to 
eflofine favour, and to renewed holineſs : 
c:inÞd *tis very reaſonable that we ſhould 
Ze di/pleaſed and angry with ourſelves 
Auen we have yielded to fin, as well as 
i % with others who have tempted us 
it; that ſo our treſpaſſes may be made 
bitter 


to think and reflect a little, it ſoftens. 
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bitter and grievous to us on all ſides, ; 
to thoſe who ſeduced us; and that the 
by we might be better ſecured from 
repetition of ſinful practices, and the} 
fluence of new temptations. _ 
- Note III. Let it be obſerved allo, t 
as fear, and anger, and ſorrow, and ot 
troubleſome paſſions are deſigned to 
cure us from evi; ſo the more pleaſi 
affections of nature, ſuch as hope, a 
love, and joy, may be uſefully indulge 
for they do not only make us active a 
vigorous in the purſuit of what appe: 
good, but they render our life more coil. 
fortable, and make the troubles of it mY 
tolerable by their agreeable mixtu 
they cheer our drooping ſpirits, and {u 
port nature from ſinking. This | 
without them would be a liſtleſs dullng 
or a heavy burden. They have allo 
happy tendency to make many of tt 
duties of the civil life and religion es 
and delightful, and thereby allure us 
the practice of them. Both the pleaſa 
and the painful paſſions may be happi 
engaged in the intereſts of God and rel 
gion, as will appear in the diſcourſes ( 
the Lowe of God, andthe uſe and abuſe of 
paſſions in religion. 
Note IV. The paſſions are deſigned n 


only to ſubſerve our own welfare bo 
DET * 
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and body, but the great author of our 
ure intended them alſo for the benefit 
aur fellow creatures, Man muſt not 
conſidered merely as a fingle creature 
ed with powers to ſeek his own ſafety 
| happineſs ; but he is deſigned by his 
er for a ſociable creature, and muſt do 
d to his fellows. | 
Vith this view there are ſome affecti- 
wrought in the nature of man, which 
inly refer to the welfare of his neigh- 
r, a5 there are others that refer to his 
n. Theſe may be called /oc:al paſſions, 
the others are called /e/:/5. 'Fhere is 
:tural principle of benevolence in man, 
man, where it is not over-powered by 
ous principles or habits, or obſtructed 
ſome preſent ſuperior influence of /elf- 
: There is ſuch a principle in us as 
aſ/en or pity to thoſe that are miſe- 
le, or /pmpathy with thoſe that ſuffer ; 


lo, t 
d ot 
d to 
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well as names of a hu/band, wife, 
ther, mother, ſon, daughter, brother, and 
er, &, Now the very deſign of theſe 
ections is to do good to our fellow 
atures : and moſt or all theſe good-na- 
red and /ocial principles in mankind 
we their proper deſires and averſions, 
Des and fears, joys and ſorrows, and 


lentments attending them, as well as 
| the 


ere are the natural domeſtic affettions 


j 
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the ſelſiſs paſſions which feek only t 
own good. | 

And indeed as mankind are brouy 
into the world according to the order 
nature, they become /oc:al creatures a; 
were from their very birth. They 


born and grow up into numerous uniofft t 
relations and bonds of ſociety, both: t 
tural, civil, and religious, and they hs \ 
perpetual need of each others afiitan ob 
and naturally ſeek it. It was therefſhbur 
wiſely ordered by the God of natuf, - 
that there ſhould be ſome princiqe 
wrought in us of the affectionate kind 
order to make our mutual ſervices tot. 
other eaſy and delightful, and to awaken! 
to the vigorous and unwearied practice Þ 
thoſe duties towards our fellow creatuf t. 
Yeu 


for which perhaps reaſon and conſcieſ” 
might have too feeble influence in 
preſent ſtate, 
il. te V. Though the affections h. 
14 much to do in the active parts of hun 


life, yet they have very little to do 
matters of ſpeculation and judgment, 
will appear immediately by what! 
lows. rt 

1 Since 'tis the very nature of our p 
1 ſions to fix all our natural powers wi 
the ſtrongeſt attention to the object uu 
them; and particularly to thoſe proper the 

Ty 
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t raiſed them, they do generall 
reaſe the firſt apprehenſion we ha 
brouMlthe object, whether it be true or 
order, and confirm the firſt judgment we 
res afſed upon it, whether we apprehend 
hey object to be good or evil. Tis evi» 
unioffit that fear, anger, hatred, ſorrow, all 
oth to impreſs our minds more power- 
ey br with a ſenſe of the evi contained in 
ittan} object, and to repreſent it in its worſt 
1erefÞurs : and in the ſame manner, Fope, 
natufſe, dc/ire, delight, and joy, perſuade us 
inciche powerfully that the object of them 
ind, and rather add new excellencies 
to eit. Even the paſſion of admiration 
akeetimes makes us think the object of 
ctice o be more ſtrange and more conſider- 
atuf than really it is: and all the paſſions 
ſcieſſved from eve or hatred tend to repre- 
in FF the good or evil of the object to be 
ter and more important chan really it 
| mean chielly in temporal things. 
lence it follows, with great evidence, 
the paſlions are not fit to be our 
LS in determining truth and falſe. 
oh; they were never given us to ſearch 
the true nature of things, Or to judge 
cerning their qualities, or the degree 
them. For in order to judge: aright, 
muſt conſider, with an impar tial view, 
the proper ties and circumitances of 
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any object, and attend to all the re; 
ings that belong to it, both on one ſide 
on the other; whereas every paſſion « 
fines our thoughts only to one ſide of 
queſtion. Iis the nature of pa 
to fix our minds only on thoſe proper 
qualities, and circumſtances that 
raiſed it, and to make them app 
more conſiderable; and indeed it ſi 
us not to atrend with impartiality to 
thing elſe. Paſſion generally tends 
make us blind and deaf to all cire 
ſtances and reaſonings, but thoſe y 
confirm itſelf. 

Let us aſk ourſelves, when we 
been angry on a ſudden, have we 
during the reign of that paſſion ſupp! 
the offence to be much more hein 
than our calm reaſon has judged a 
the fir of paihon was over? When 
fears have been raiſed high, has not 
danger appeared more formidable 
really it was? When Tonat the prop 
was under the power of paſſion, he! 
he did will to be angry, even with ( 
himſelf: a faite and ſhameful ſay 
When David was in a continual /, 
and fear of death, under the perſecut 
of Saul, he ſaid, All men are liars, C 
Semurl, who promiſed him the kinge 
by inſpiration ; But his faith afters 
coe 
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Defign and uſe of the Paſſions. 85 
futed his fears. Fear makes a mole- 
| look like a mountain; ; but courage 
de turn a mountain into a mole- 
| Fog ſhortens the time, ſo that a 
| ſeems but an hour or two: forrow 
kes every hour ſeem tedious as a day. 
t all theſe are falſe ideas, or raiher 
ſe judgments. 
lere we find then ho it comes to p: 855 
at thoſe who follow the dictates of the 
ſhons, ſcarce ever judge right, or 1 
well; for they put themſelves under 
biaſs of theſe powerful commotiois of 
ture, which lean all ro one fide, and 
reby they fall into perpetual prejudices 
o miſtakes, 
Cinclu/jen, Upon the whole ſurvey of 
gs, The paſſens are of admirable and 
ſt important uſe in the life of man, 
a chriſtian e for though they were not 
n to tell us what is good, and what is 
„yet when our reaſon, upon a calm 
ey, has paſſed a juſt judgment con- 
ung things, whether they are geod or 
| the paſſions (as I before mentioned) 
thoſe live N. warm, and vigorous 
iciples and powers in our nature, 
ich animate us to purſue the good, and 
id the ev?/; and that with valily great- 
pee, and diligence than the mere calm 
indolent dictates of reaſon would e- 
k | 


vcr 
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ver do, By this means when the paſulf 
are once ſet right, they become excee 
ing ſerviceable to us in things that x 
late to Ged, and to our bee, as 1 
as to curfelwes 7 : *Tis on this account th 
are fo ut {ful to us in affairs of the utm 
importance that concern this life, and! 
lite to come. 

Hence it follows, that the Szoicks u 
much in the wrong, to perfuade us 
root out and deſtroy all paſſions in ge! 
ral, and to nullity (if poſſible) thoſe 
tive and uſeful powers which the God 
nature has planted in us for exceil: 
purpoſes in human life. Sroical aps 
is not chriſtian wirtue. Reaſon and i: 
gion teach us to regulate and govern 
paſhons wiſely, but not to eraſe nods 5 
liſh them. or 


0 


SECT. xv. 


Of the regulation and government of the | 
frons, wherein it conſiſts. 


HE whole art of regulating the fe 

Jens conſiſts in theſe four rhii,,; 
iz. I. A porwer to prevent and Jubin;. 
thoſe which taken together with their 20 
can be called unlawful. 2. To exciit iſ 
which are innocent and uſeful to a 1 of 
ee on proper occaſions. 0 To with hi 2 


of the Paſſions. 87 
wrefs them when they go out tcauards im- 
pper objects. And, 4. To moderate ther 
en they riſe to an irregular degree, or ex- 
Ja proper duration, even when the object 
awful. | 

ut it muſt be confeiſed, that with re- 
d to things of this life, and the objects 
fleſh and ſenſe, our paſſions for the 
/.; wait part want to be ſuppreſſed and mo- 
ſe us Wated, rather than to be excited or in- 
n gefged. Thence it comes to paſs, that 
hole ¶ government of the paſſions is much more 
Godſuently deſcribed by the power to mo- 
xcellate and ſubdue them, than by the art 
Fi aps aiſing them. 

1nd i Pince the paſſions are made up of the 
ern (ents of the blood, and the commo- 
und s of animal nature, as well as the ope- 
ons of the mind, they do not lie en- 
y under the command of the will; 
cannot ftir up and ſuppreſs theſe fer- 
ts of animal nature by a ſovereign a& 
olition when we pleaſe. But it may 
Pone by the cenſideration of truth : for 
E TOE ! be paſſions are raiſed by perceptions of 
r WY ind, fo we may by degrees raiſe or 
ſubd reſs the paſſions, by applying our 
ds to the perception of thoſe objects, 
cite "Foſe truths, which are ſuited to theſe 
%% Poſes. 

11S a ſoldier is aſſaulted by an enemy. 
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88 General rules abu 
he cannot ſuppreſs his fears nor raiſe h 
courage by a mere act of his will; b 
when he conſiders what is his characte 
and his poſt, how weak the enemy is, a 
how much nobler it is to defend hin/F 
than to fly, and what honour is pain; 
by victory, and what ſhame attends ca 
ardice and ſubmiſſion, theſe truths rep 
ſented to the mind, diſperſe his feat 
raiſe his courage, and he reſolves up 
the fight. | 

But ſince there are many ways of 
gulating theſe active powers of natu 
1 ſhall propoſe ſome of the chief of th} 
in this order. (1.) I will mention a le 
neral rule or two for the regulation 
the three primitive paſſions. (2.) e. 
poſe ſome particular truths and rules i 
which the mind ſhould be ever furn:! 
as preſervatives againſt the riſe, the 
ceſs, or irregularity of ſome partic 
paſſions. (3.) Lay down ſome un [ 
ſal directions, which relate to all thema 
ſions, and the regulation of them. F W. 
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III. 
General rules about the primitive Paſſſphy 
| of 
9 ET me mention A general r. eart 


5 two for the regulation of ibeſe th 
primitive paſſions, 


the primiticve Paſſions. 89 
We have ſeen in the foregoing pages 
at the moſt general primitive paſſions 
re admiration, love, and hatred ; and the 
bjects that raiſe them muſt appear to 
to be either uncommon, or good, or evil. 

The way to guard us againſt exceſſive 
miration, or a fooliſh gazing and won- 
ring at every thing, is to get a large ac- 
aintance with things, viz. to learn the 


providence, the occurrences of hu- 
of life, and the affairs of mankind, 
th by obſervation and diligent reading, 
of td by free and public converſation. 
hen we have attained ſuch a general 


JN 4 
ationdowledge, fewer things will appear new, 
.) . and uncommon ; and we ſhall not 


ſo ready to ſtare and wonder at every 
Ing, nor be ſurpriſed ſo often as we 
e when our knowledge was leſs. 
et ſince admiration or wender, when 
| regulated, is a very pleaſing paſſion, 
| the Yay always find ſomething ſufficient 
| worthy to raiſe this agreeable ſenſa- 
„if we will proceed ſtill, and make 
ther ſearches into the works of God, 
| continually dive deeper into the phi- 
paſahphy of nature, into the natural hiſ- 
of things, in the-heavens, and on 
ral earth; and eſpecially if we contem- 
F ibeſſe the nature and perfections of God, 
| E 3 the 


rious works of nature, the appearances 


90 General rules about 
the amazing inſtances of his providenc 
and grace which he has manifeſted in hi 
word. Some of theſe objects will affoni 
matter of eternal wonder. and pleafure 
men and angels in a future world. N 
Lowe and Hatred are the next primitty 
paſſions; good or evil are their object 
now the way to ſecure us from irregul 
exerciſes of love or hatred, and all the in 
finite train of affections that depend u 
on them, is 20 form a right judgment of g 
and evil the true reaſon why the mult" 
tudes of mankind become ſo ſinful and! Id 
miſerable, by fixing their paſſions on imp. 
per objects, or by raiſing them to an ei 
ceſſive degree, is becauſe they are gui 
of ſuch perpetual miſtakes in their judgF? 
ment, of what is ev, and what is gun 
as well as about the feveral degrees 
good and evil. We are ever deceivi 
ourſelves by vain thadows and appearanc 
of __ and while trifles and vanitie 
or {in and-miſchief, and mifery appear 
the ſhape and diſguiſe of good, we av 
ken our warmeſt pa/iozs in the purſuit 
It. | 

If we fee one man with his hopes al}. 
his fears, his deſires, his joys and ſolic fai 
tudes all engaged about a gaming- table fle 
miſtreſs, or a place of honour at court, the 
may be ſure theſe things ſtand high e 


the primitive Paſjions. 91 
denchis eſteem among the ranks of good: while 
t the ſame time he neglects virtue and 
ligion, his cloſet and his bible, and all 
e bleſſings of the heavenly world. He 
as none of his payions employed about 
eſe things, becauſe among his ideas of 
od they have but a low rank, or per- 
ps they are deſpiſed, as having no good 
them, 2. e. nothing agreeable to him. 
A fiuttering bear is ever ſolicitous a— 
put dreſs and public appearances ;, an 
tiquary ſpends his days among medals 
d ancient parchments, tombs and in- 
ptions ; a crz/ic& waſtes his life in cor- 
ting letters and ſyllables, in placing and 
placing A's and B's; a wiriug/o per- 
ps is too much employed among his 
ls and his foſſils, his worms and his 
tterflies; and an iale iradejman dwells 
oftee-houſes, feeds upon news-papers, 
ſquanders away his time among the 
, and the treaties of princes, the coun- 
and the campaigns of Europe, and the 
emonies of ambaſſadors: All of them 
ve their pay/ons engaged on their ſeve- 
choſen objects, which they call goods 
a! of theſe, if moderately purſucd ac- 
pes y i 2 3 
d ſolichding to their juſt value, or real uſe in 
table hnce or in human life, and according 
ourt, Ithe different ſtations and conditions 
high Nen, have ſomething of good in them, 
wt E 4 and 
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and the purſuit of them would not be ci 
pable : but theſe men commit a gra 
miſtake when they call them good in 
high a degree as to let the affairs of the 
family run at random in the purſuit ( 
them, or negle& the more importa 
intereſts of their ſouls and eternity. Yqſ 
ſee how ſtrangely ſome men judge y 
is good for them. 

Again, Among perſons that profeſs 
ligion, and mean to be chriſtians, 1 
find ſome who lay out their thoughts a 
wiſhes, their hopes, and fears and joy 
who employ their love, their wrath : 
hatred and every paſſion about ſome 
tle rites and forms, feaſts and faſtings, 
bout the diſtinguiſhing phraſes and op 
ions of ſome narrow ſect or party, 
make theſe the rules for their conduct 
ward their neighbours; while faith: 
honeſty, love to God, and general be 
volence to man, the devotion of the he 
and holineſs of life, are too much forg 
ten. You may judge hereby what 
they call good in religion, and in u 
prepoſterous order they have ranged ti 
1deas, and their value of things. 

If we would cure ourſelves of theſe 
lies, and wiſely employ all our pail 
upon proper objects, and that in a 
degree, let us take the utmoſt car 


the primitive Paſſions, 93 
rain a juſt eſtimate of all the objects we 
onverſe with, that we may neither over- 
ate, nor under- value them: we muſt 
refer God above creatures, the ſoul 
above the body, eternal things above 
emporal. Let God and religion, Jeſus 
hbriſt and the goſpel, truth and virtue, 
vine grace and heavenly glory, ſtand 
ppermoſt, and hold the higheſt and beſt 
lace among all our ideas of good - Let fin 
nd folly, the devil and his temptations, 


be cl 
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rfuit ( 
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ins, Inguiſh of conſcience and hell, be count- 
zhts ad the greateſt and worſt of evzls : and let 
1d 30) very thing elſe be ranged in our eſteem, 
ath "Wccording to their relation to or influence 
ome pon theſe 4% and worſt of objects. Suf- 
tings, r nothing that relates merely to this 
nd opfportal and periſhing life, to come in 
ity, Iempetition with things infinite and e- 
dud Wrnal. 

_ Remember alſo among the affairs of 
ral be 


ligion, to ſet the neceſſary truths and 
uties of it in your eſteem, above all the 
nneceſſary opinions, the modes, and 
rms, and appendices of it; and moral 
ws above politive inſtitutions. 

Again, Among the things that belong 
this world, and our preſent welfare, 
ake a wiſe diſtinction between the ne- 
flaries of life, and the conveniences of 
between the ſupports of life and the 
E 5 orna- 
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94 Preſerontives, &c. 
ornaments, between the real bleſſings offpatu! 
hfe, and the imaginary ones, between the fs of 
bufineſs of life and the amuſements of it, Papp. 
between the duties and the diverſions: In ou: 
form your judgment about all thefeþud ee, 
things, at ſuch ſeaſons when you areffive e. 
calm and ſedate, and free from the in- ar 
fluence of any paſſion; and according topf the: 
the rank of avorth or goodne/s in whichFitire! 
your unbiaffed reaſon has placed all theleFthers 
things in your eſteem, let your actiongles of 


of lite be conducted, and all your paitongÞe--, , 
be regulated thereby. ew 
ard a 

outd :; 

8 ECT. XVII. er th 
Preſervatives againſt the irregular exerci) =» l 
of ſome particular Payſions, F 


15 HE ſecond thing which J prohr reg. 
poſed, in order to regulate ti ot | 

paſſions, was to exhibit ſome ſpeciFÞerpe 

truths, and ſome particular rules, wit our p. 

which the mind ſhould be ever furniſneqqole co 

againſt the exceſs or irregularity of pan o 

ticular and dangerous paſſions. Eut 

ſhall not ſet all theſe truths and the ru 

in different ranks, ſince many of the ru: 

are but a conſideration of ſome prop! 

truths. | 


The particular paſſions to which o 
Il 


. Preſervative;, &c. 95 


atures are very prone, and which lead 
s often far aſtray from virtue, piety and 
2ppineſs, are chiefly theſe, viz. pride 

n ourſelves, and /corn of others, -malice 
End 2zvy againſt our neighbour, exceſ- 
ve {eve and fordne/s of particular objects, 
ar and /orrow, anger and revenge. Some 
f theſe are to be prevented or ſuppreffed 
ntirely, g. pride, malice, envy, re. wenge; 
ethers muſt be governed by the princi— 
les of reaſon and religion, wiz. fear, 
wer, /errow, &c. If we can regulate all 
cle wiſely, it will go a great way to- 
ard a pious and happy lite. And if we 
outd allow ourſelves once a year to read 
er the following ſections of this book, 
hich contain rules for the exerciſe and 
Je government of our patiions, perhaps 

2 ſhould not complain of loit- labour, 
offi regret the hours ſpent in ſuch a re- 
b&w of matters, which ought to be kept 
1Y perpetual practice; and* which relate 
it our peace and happineſs through the 
edvle courſe of this life, and our prepa- 
aon lor a better, 


2 


3 SECT, 


1 HINK often what you were, ana 
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* SECT, XVIII. 
Rules to ſubdue pride and ſcorn, 


what you ſhall be. 
_ Conſider what you were. What v Fakes 
your original different from others? Monte. 
you not formed of common earth? Mi»mi/; 
of one fleſh and blood with other menſſurred 
Shall a little finer houſe or finer clotheghw G 
make a worm vain among his fello; 
worms, and tempt him to tcorn his, ki of 
dred ? preſs 
Conſider what you ſhall be. Yoſ;; 
fleſh returns to corruption and commq;eble 
earth again; nor ſhall your duſt be dhd to 
ſtinguiſhed from the meaneſt beggar ited te 
flave; no, nor from the duſt of brutd vet 
and inſects, or the moſt contemptible n the 
creatures. And as for your ſoul, d in 
muſt ſtand before God in the world rn. 
ſpirits, on a level with the reſt of ma 5. Su 


kind, and diveſted of all your haugiſQ&Hide, : 


and flattering circumſtances. None it /} 
your vain diſtinctions in this life MSrth? 
attend you to the judgment-ſeat. Kriers j; 
this tribunal i in view, and pride will ness. 
ther and hang down its head. Is it 


4. it you have any fancied advantaMWiat wi; 
abe 


Www God in his majeſty and glory. 


Writers in an hour of inward diſtreſs, of 


Rules again/? pride and ſcorn. 9 
hove others, remember whence you de- 
ved them. Who is it made you differ 
rom the meaneſt and vileſt of mortals ? 
f you hade received all from God, Wh; 
1 xe boaſt, and look big, as though vo 
ad not received ? 

3. Set yourſelf often in the preſence 
f the great God, Think how mean and 
ontemptible you are in his ſight. Learn 
amility this way, as Job did, who ab- 
wred himſelf in duſt and aſbes, when he 


4. Think on the glorious condeſcenſi- 
n of Fe/us the Son of God, who was the 
preſs Image of his Father, and brightneſs 
f his Father's glory, and yet put on our 
eble fleſh and blood, to dwell with men, 
« to die for theim. Ihe man %s u— 
ited to God, is the higheſt of creatures, 
d yet the humbleſt. Fix your thoughts 
1 the amazing inſtances of his humility, 
d imitate ſo fair and divine a pat- 
rn. 

9. Survey the things that reiſe your 
ride, and conſider how vain they are. 
it Alver and gold? the duſt of the 
th ? periſhing treaſures! poor com- 


kneſs or death | 

Is it beauty, and youth and frength ꝰ 

hat withering flowers are all theſe ! 
what 
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98 Rules againſt pride and ſcorn. 
what gay and dying vanities, that a/. ! 
waſting hourly, and may be blaſted witihnd e 
an caſt wind! ing 
Ils it honour and fame among men Wmblc 

what an empty thing is the breath offeud 
mortals! how ſubject to change! hon h. 
unjuſt and feeble a foundation for pride Fore 
*Tis ſometimes given to the worſt of mis alr 
without due merit; and even when it i& mar 


beſt merited, and molt juſtly given, E of. 
is but a ſound that vaniſhes into empifer fit 
air. as h 

Is it high birth that makes you prouſtomes 
and ſcornful? this is the honour of 50 of 
anceſtors more than your own, and pe zee , 
haps it was not raiſed at firſt upon viri zl; 
or true merit; then 'tis a worthlets thin, Th 
indeed. n pric 

Is it your #nowledge and wiſdom ti even 
puffs you up with conceit? *I'is a I were 


you want one large branch of it, 7. 4. pride 
knowledge of yourlſeit, for that wou them 
make you humble.  endlej 
6. When the thoughts of pride ar! ders, 
from any excellency you poſſeſs, tunation 
your eye immediately upon ſome of yo Rem 
failings and follies. This would be roud, : 
proper weight put into the balancgher of 
leſt while one of them is lifted too hig, are 
you imagine the other too weighty. h In his 


ed 


Rules againſt pride and ſcorn. 99 
7. Remember that pride keeps the 
nd ever uneaſy, and fills it with ever- 
ing wvexation, while the meek and 
mble poſſeſs abundant peace. The 
bud man finds many more affronts 
an his neighbours, partly hecauſe he 
ore unbeloved, and partly becauſe he 
s almoſt every thing an affront, which 
man of meekneſs would take no no- 
of. He is ever fretting becauſe he 
er finds ſo much reſpect and ſubmiſſi- 
as he deſires and expects. Thus he 
omes a perpetual torment to himſelf. 
F me (ſays the bleſſed %s, for J 
ee and lowly, and ye ail jind reſt to 
1 r ſouls, | | 
i. Think what miſchiefs have ariſen 
n pride through ail ages of the world, 
even before this world began. An- 
iſ were the firſt proud beings we hear 
pride turned them into devils, and 
ut them to hell. Is only from pride 
endleſs contentions, and reſentments, 
ders, wars and bloodſhed, through 
nations of mankind. | 
o Remember that God himſelf abhors 
Freud, and davells with the humble. A 
Fer of the poor, and a ſcoffer at the 
ie, are ſome of the moſt hateful ob- 
in his ſight. | 
| 10. Think 


U 
> 


100 Rules againſt malice and envy. 


10. Think, in the laſt place, what wi 
be your end, where will be your dwelling 
and who will be your company. If G0 
abhors the proud, and beholds them wi 
contempt afar of, he will appoint the 
a place far diſtant from his own dwe 
ing, even the place of torment af" 
ſhame, and immortal anguiſh, which 
built for the eldeſt ſons of pride. 
bleſſed are the bumble and poor in Muri 
thers is the kingdom of heaven. 


8 


S ECT. XIX. 
Rules to prevent or Juppreſs malice and eg 
35 not too fond of yourſelves,; 


you will not take up eaũly an 
will to others. This exceſſive ſelfiſſ. 
is a great evil, therefore guard againſt 
*Tis this narrow and ſelfiſh ſpirit that 
ſens the general benevolence and ge 
will which is due to your neighbour, 
makes you too ſoon conceive a diſſił 
him. Take heed of all little prejud 
and unreaſonable averſions to any pe 
whatſoever ; nor ſtamp a hateful cha 
ter on him at once on account of an a4 
or two which are not good. 
Joo high an eſteem of ſelf will te 
you to ſcorn others without reaſon, 


image 
it of C 
meable 


n 
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aps upon the account of their aſpect, 
Weir ſhape, their motion, their dreſs, 
heir poverty, their want of breeding, 
heir name, their family, Sc. And this 
a little time will ſettle into averſion, 
r antipathy, and grow up into malice 
d hatred, eſpecially upon the leaſt diſ- 
0 | 


While you are too fond of yourſelf, 
d of your own poſſeſſions, your own 
dnours, your own family, your own 
eaſures, you will be ever jealous and 
ſpicious that others ſtand in your way, 
d you will too eaſily indulge malice 
Id envy to riſe againſt them. Whereas 
you abated a little of your love, 
Id increaſed and enlarged your gene- 
us benevolence and love to mankind, it 
Puld have a happy tendency to ſuppreſs 
ur hatred, and envy of particular per- 
s. 
80 2. Conſider whether the perſons you 
Je are good or not. | 
If they are good and pious, your ha- 
d has a double guilt in it, ſince you 
Ml bound to love them both as men and 
IVriſtians. Will you hate thoſe whom 
dd loves? will you hate thoſe who have 
image of Chriſt? and in whom the 
it of God inhabits ? if they have any 
'Jacable qualities in them, let your 
charity 
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charity cover thoſe faults and follies : | 
your thoughts dwell rather upon they of 
virtues, and their ſacred relation niſſ 
God. This will have a happy influengſho e: 
to turn your hatred into love. Thinenge⸗ 
of them as members of Chriſt, and yoſ Will 
cannot hate them 'if you are. of the G 
bleſſed body. ey de 

If they are perſons who neglect religyou 1 
on, and have not the fear of God, you 
they may have ſome good qualities Fit « 
them, ſome moral or ſocial virtues, @ne oj 
ſome natural excellencies, which mghe fo 
merit your eſteem, and invite your low e 
at leaſt theſe agreeable qualities may qe, a; 
miniſh your averſion, and abate your lif 27z/4 
tred. I confeſs it is the nature of mai. Kn 
and envy, to overlook all that is gc wall 
and amiable in a perſon, and to remaſf the « 
only what is evil and hateful : but thisers, a 
not the ſpirit and temper of a chriſtiqy, be 
nor of Jeſus Chrift our Maſter. Thq to a 
was a young man who loved his richſes at 
ſo well that he refuſed to become a dſes aw: 
ciple ; yet our bleſſed Lord faw ſome goat a 
qualities in him, he Jooked upon him ff is thi: 
loved him, Mark x. 21 

But if the perſons whom you haYMiteric 
have nothing good in them that you q but b 


find, then they ought to be pitied rat 7 
b e Pity an 

( have a 1 

Wicus t 


ant 


n 
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Wan to be hated * : they are not wor- 
1 of your enay, nor do they need the 
niſhment of your malice in this world, 
o expoſe themſelves to the wrath and 
ngeance of God in the world to come. 

Will you ſay, they are ſo impious be- 
e God, and ſo injurious to men, that 
ey deſerve to be hated ? but conſider, 
olyou were but puniſhed in every reſpect 
ou deferve, both for your offences a- 
; Watt God and man, what would be- 
Ine of you? pity them therefore as you 
ne for pity. Imitate the goodneſs of 
ved heavenly Pather, who makes his ſun to 
e, and his rain to fall on the juſt and on 
Wl nut. This is the rule of Chrift, 

al. Know that a ſoul filled with envy 
o malice, is its own perpetual torment. 

na the good things that are ſpoken of 
is ders, and all the bleflings which others 
oy, become a matter of grievance and 

hq to an envious ſpirit. It frets and 

ales at the comforts of mankind, it 

des away with rage to ſee others happy. 

goßſat a dreadful and undefirable tem- 

ais this? a 
| | How 
haf Miſeries of the ſoul are worſe than thoſe of the 
1 but both of them ſhould excite our compaſ- 
athW* 1-gard. If we take all proper occaſions to ex- 
W pity and compaſſion toward the unhappy, it 


have a very good influence to cure a malicious 
nV1GUus empcr, 


— 
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How much more pleafant is it to fed tl 


the gentle affeQiornſs of benevolence annial 
love always warm at the heart! to rejoidſſoſt | 
in the happineſs of our neighbours, any the 
to derive a degree of ſatisfaction and fei 5. 1 
city from all the bleſſings of mankiq the 
which come within the reach of our n the 

- tice! 80 e beg 
4. Remember that a malicious and enſÞvied 

eus man is hateful in the eyes of all maar 


kind, for his chief joy ariſes from the n 
ſeries of his fellow-creatures. No bo 
loves ſuch a temper; even thoſe t 
practiſe it themſelves hate it in othe 
Are you willing to expoſe yourſelf to 
ill-will of mankind ? is it not better 
get the love of all men? it is the gen 
and harmleſs, the peaceable, the bei 
volent and compaſhonate man, who 
the object of univerſal eſteem and love bleſl 
And let it be well conſidered, that b. Co 
indulging malice in your heart againſF{juds 
thers, you tempt thoſe perſons in a Fe not 
cial manner to hate and envy you: Fs te 
do you know how far their malice nFitetul; 
fly into violent extravagancies, into wiſ thing 
ed, and ſpiteful, and revengeful pid. 
tices? think with yourſelves how far And le 
ſhare in the guilt of ſuch madneſs, t ther 
your indulgence of malice and envy agaſd mali. 
them. Remember that the fire of wifepared 


feld the fire of love, kindle their own con- 
nial fires. Kindneſs and love are the 


i oſt effectual methods to reduce others 


an the practice of kindneſs and love. 
«d;. Malice and envy are the ſpecial ſins 
in the devil: they are his peculiar image 
ny the ſoul of man; he wwas a murderer from 
beginning, and is ſo to this dav. He 
ſvied the happineſs of our firſt parents 
aa paradiſe, and contrived their ruin: he 
mſÞvies us the bleſſings of the goſpel, and 
dor chriſtian hope, and would fain de- 
thioy it. Now will you imitate ſuch a 
1ltetul character, even the adverſary of 
id and man? are you fond of bearing 
er image ? are you willing to become as 
enflvere a devil in fleſh and blood, rather 
den imitate the loving and the lovely 


hoſprafter of God manifeſt in the fieſh, even 


bleſſed Jus? | 

b. Conſider how near you are to death 
(judgment, and the eternal ſtate ; and 
Je not venter into eternity with a mali- 
us temper, or with an envious ſpirit. 
 niteful and malignant paſſions arewretch- 


wif things to appear before the throne of | 


prÞd. 
r And let it be awfully remembered too, 


5, Et there is no cure provided for envy 
pad nalice in the other world. God has 
raFfpared a remedy tor theſe diſtempers in 

tho 
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the goſpel, but they can only be appliedJz. 1 
the preſent life. At the hour of deatiWſive 
he that is filthy muſt be filthy fill, and er it 
that is envious and malicious in a p gr 
vailing degree, muſt be envious and m pr: 
licious ſtill: and what a dreadful faenjo 
will it be to lie under the everlaſting t fur 
ment of inward malice and envy, to frſ|ger: 
and rage among fretting and raping . yo 
rits, without the leaſt hope of chanFits, 
through all the ages of eternity? miſh 
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Rules to moderate exceſſive love to creature TS 
8 

1. ALL your love often to-accouſſe or | 

at the bar of reaſon and ſcrifſtout 

ture, to enquire whether the object oi ſid 

be proper, and the degree of it rea oy 

able; and then you will the ſooner i. Pr: 

out its irregularities, and exceſſes of evf-it y 

kind, and be more powerfully awake | wh 

to watch againſt them. ty 1 

2. Think of the uncertainty of Fand 

higheſt mortal good, the vanity and F'ghts 

ſufficiency of any thing, of every thiſÞ"d br 

beneath God to make you happy ; aF' imn 

bear not an immortal fondneſs t to peri ell pr 

e an 1 


ing comforts. 
4, 


gi 
11 
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3. If you are entangled with the ex- 
ve love or defire of any thing, whe- 
er it be a child or a friend, &c. or if 
u grow too fond of any particular ſtu- 
practice, or recreation, any company 
enjoyment of any kind, call together 
ſum up all the inconveniencies, the 
gers, the unhappy conſequences of 
s your love. Think much of the 
ts, follies, defects, imperfections, and 
miſhes of the creature ſo exceſſively 
loved ; ſurvey all theſe at large, ſet 
m in a clear light, write them down 
your frequent review, fix them in your 
mory, and dwell upon them. Never 
oe yourſelf in thinking of the agree- 
or tempting qualities of it, at leaſt 
hout a due guard and balance on the 
er fide. This will help to wean the 
rt by degrees. | | 
„ PraQtiſe voluntary ſelf-denial, and 
ent yourſelf both in body and mind, 
| whatſoever you love to exceſs as far 


Faty permits. Set a guard upon your 


$ and ears, upon your ſenſes and your 
ights, and avoid every thing that 
id bring to your mind the object of 
r immoderate love. This direction, 
ell practiſed, will by degrees intro- 
e an indifference and moderation of 

affec- 


z08 Rules againſt enceſſiue love. 
affection, when you find that you c 
live without the tempting object. 
5. Watch againſt too g. at a reliſh 
delight in the things you 1 ve excet{; 
ly, whether they be meats, 'rinks, hy; 
neiles, recreations, compan; , childrMlove 
friends or kindred ; an abatement or ple 0 
ſure will abate the excefi:s of love. 500 
6. vet up the love of God ſupremeWert y 
your heart, and keep it io. This priffcr v 
ciple of divine love will grow jealviſer i! 
any meaner love ariſe too high, and Fmoi 
come its rival, or make too near , w} 
proaches to its ſeat and throne, Rind 
vereign love to God will limit and Mags, 
derate all inferior love. * 
7. Conſider that immoderate lore pte: 
any creature fills the heart with ends caf 
anxictics and vexations, with reſtlc!; ions 
louſics and dilquietudes about it, vW hea: 
the ſoul is perpetually toſt, as it“ 
on an ocean of hopes and fears, 7: 
and ſinking with every blaſt of »: 
And then the for roa of farting with! 
like tearing our ſleſhi from the bones, 
the rending aſunder of the hearr-:trut/ R 
What dreadful preparations hath ee gu 
five love made tor killing beart-akes, Paſten 
overwhelming agonies of ſorrow. ire 
8. Remember that exceſſive love om e 
creatures hath often provoked a j2iring | 


Rules 


Rules againſt unreaſonable fear. log 
pd to embitter them to us terribly by 
arkable providences, or to cut them 
ſuddenly in his anger. Our God is a 
u ous God, and he will deftroy his ri- 


zug. The way to keep our comforts is 


Move them with moderation. 
fs. Conſider that the fewer ſtrong af- 
ons, and the leſs engagements of 
net you have to mortal creatures, the 
prilicr will it be to leave this world, and 
cr into the world of ſpirits. Death is 
| WF more painful and. terrible to ſuch a 
" SW), which muſt not only leave the body 
\ Wind it, but a multitude of other 
| nf0gs, to which it is too fondly attach- 
We malt all endure this parting 
ve ke: let us endeavour then to make 
nas eaſy as poſſible, by keeping our at- 
ons looſe to all things beneath God 
heaven. 
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Rules to overcame unreaſonable fears, 
O 


AR is a powerful and uſeful pagier, 
eo guard us from miſchief and mitery, 
s, Waiten our avoidance of every danger, 
re us to our refuge, and to reſtrain 
om every thing winch has a tendericy 
icarivg the evil or miſchiet upon us. 
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tio Rules againſt unreaſonable fear. N 
The anger of God is the moſt prop, a 
object of our fear, as we are ſinful crÞ or | 
tures : nor can ſinners fear the anger feat 
God too much, till they have. compliꝗlinco 
with the appointed methods of his prac, fr, 
There is alſo a reverence and holy f:Fious 
due to the majeſty of God, even when fads ; 
have obtained the moſt ſolid hopes of I king 
mercy : we muſt always fear to fin agaiiſined 
God, and keep up a holy jealouſy of Þ are 


temptations to ſin, All this is called ner 
ligicus fear, to a 
There are ſeveral things alſo in ti to t 
natural life that we have juit reaſon I ag 
ear in ſome degree; ſuch as lions, baffle uſe 
and other hurtful animals, men of vil Ah: 
lence, diſeaſes, and death. And there mort 
many things in the moral and civil g to 
which become proper objects for the ph aft: 
fion of fear, ſuch as the anger of our re a 
rents and ſuperiors, and the practice is n. 
thoſe things which expoſe us to juſt 1, 
famy or puniſhment among men. Nev, 
But the fear which I ſpeak of in t\Rope o 
place is an unjuſt and unreaſonable /Skvour 
of any creature whatſoever, or of wy "Weed f 
currences of life: it is a timorous ſpiratur, 
which ſubjects the whole nature to i are | 
power and tyranny of the ahn of /'nmen 
beyond all reaſonable grounds: as rmits 
inſtance, a fear of being alone, or in Hfyour 


dai 
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ps, a perpetual fear of evil accidents by 
MF or water, or wicked men; a diſquiet- 
fear of ghoſts and apparitions ; of lit- 
Minconſiderable animals, ſuch as ſpi- 
ic, frogs, or worms; unreaſonable and 
feßious fears of the loſs of eſtate or 
ads; fear of poverty or calamity of 
kind, whereby we are too often re- 
1inBined from our preſent duty, and our 
fare made very uncomfortable, All 
ler of fear becomes irregular when it 
to an exceſſive degree, and is ſupe- 
'M to the danger. Now to arm our- 
i Ws againſt this tyrant-paſſion let us 
-aWc uſe of the following directions. 
vs Abate your love to your fleſh, and 
mortal life, and to all things that 
g to it; then you will not be fo 
vb afraid to loſe them, Lay up your 
Mie and your hopes in heaven, where 
4 is no danger of being deprived of 
i. 

Never reſt without ſome comforta- 
titope of the love of God. If you are 
/Fvourite, and under his protection, 
eed fear nothing. Remember that 
eatures in heaven, and earth, and 
are under his power and ſupreme 
nment : they can go no further than 
mits them, nor can they hurt an 


fyour head without his leave. And 
F 2 if 
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if he ſuffers calamities to fall upon yo ly, 
he can make them turn to your unſpeMYhea 
able advantage. Say with David, Þ anc 
auhat time I am afraid, 1 will truſt in 1 "Bs 
and, I will not fear what fleſh can dpd, 
gainſt me. : jects 
3. Acquaint yourſelf with Crit 7ihug} 
the Son of God, into whoſe hands Pugh 
things are delivered. He hath ſubd-n+ 
even the powers of hell to his dominih, T 
and they are all kept in his chains. Cour 
mit yourſelf daily to his care, both onc 
foul and body, for time, and for eternift fi 
he makes and maintains our peace ¶ one 
God, and he guards us from enenfſt wi; 
and dangers, and devils, We are la\WFum 
his hands, | uce 
4. Have a care of contracting new e to t 
by indulging ſin of any kind, or by; wil 
neglect of duty. Guilt is the cg, JT! 
and the juſteſt cauſe of fear ; for it have 
be angry with you, then you have noKhourſe 
ficient ſecurity or defence from the Ire t. 
ries of the creatures, which are but; + 
inſtruments of his providence, in a W alſc 
puniſhment or mercy. d hath 
If therefore the evil you fear be r truſt 
bably the effect or conſequent of i re 
- own ſinful conduct, humble yourſelſſd him 
fore God, and repent, and ſeek paſfefore 
ing grace ; and walk humbly and 1 e gian 


- IE 
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ly, leſt you renew your provocations 
heaven. Repentance brings hope with 
and leſſens the ground of our fears. 
. Think what a diſhonour it is to 
4d, for you to ſet up creatures as the 
jects of your unreaſonable fears, as 
Pugh they were not in his hand, or as 
is Pugh God, the Creator, were not a ſuf- 
ent refuge. Read Ja. li. 12, 13. 
ng. Think how exceeding unlikely moſt 
Cour fears are to come to paſs. It is 
once in ten thouſand times, probably, 
mnt ſuch an event will befal you: or, 
one perſon in ten thouſand hath ever 
mt with ſuch an accident in the ſame 
aWumſtances: by this means you may 
uce your fear to a degree proportion- 
$3: to the danger, and then moſt of our 
bY Ws will give us but ſmall diſturbance. _ 
mh. Think how many needleſs fears 
f Jhave had in time paſt, and torment- 
10 Fourſeif with them; groundleſs fears 
e re there was no danger, fears of 
bugs that never come to paſs. And 
Wk alſo out of how many real dangers 
| hath reſcued you, and make him 
r truſt and defence for times to come. 
id remembered that God had deli- 
Ma him from the lion and the bear, and 
efore he was not afraid of the Phi- 


2 giant. 
1 


| 8. Sup- 
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8. Suppoſe the worſt that can co 
and be prepared for it by faith in Chr 
hope in God, a life of virtue and pie 
a ſcrene conſcience, and a continual rearrib 
neſs for death itſelf. Irou 
Beſides all theſe general directiont, pars, 
might add many particular rules, accqfls a 
ding to the particular objects of fear; Ing 
for inſtance : | em 
If it be ſome preſent appearances in Or | 
ture, which may be frightful at firſt, ſuſÞtin 
as huge impending rocks, /eas, catara YC 
or waterfalls, or ſome particular animÞ*re 
that cannot eaſily hurt you, or ſuch liFibed 
C | endeavour to make them familiar to Ae 
= by approaching nearer and nearer to ti gi 
buy degrees; and when you find you FF dar 

ſafe, you will obtain gradual courag Hf ye 
meet a frog or a ſpider, or even a toad our 
a ſnake, without ſhuddering or ſweating: 
If the groundleſs fear of ſome ab/ent inſt 
poſſeſſes your ſpirits, get the governmire 


= of your fancy, and yield not to its que a 
'F tates in caſes which have no reaſon I.) ! 

= their ſide. Fancy and fear ſwell ett in 
3 little danger to a mountain, and t 


every buſh into a bear. There are 
bounds ſet to the wild and unreafon 
ideas of terrible things which this pa! 
fills the mind with, if it be indul: 
Subdue your imaginations, and let ti 
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ont rove upon frightful objects. For this 
„id avoid the reading or hearing of 
jehightful ſtories of witches and devils, or 
rrible accidents, or cruelties and bar- 
rous murders, eſpecially in younger 
ars, or if you are inclined to timorouſ- 
ſs and melancholy ; for theſe things will 
ng about the imagination, and perplex 
e mind with foolith terrors. 
Or if you have a /fcily fancy, and are 
ntinually afraid of ſome diſtemper ſeiz- 
g you, read not in books of phyſic, 
ere the ſymptoms of diſeaſes are de- 
ibed; for fancy will bring almoſt all 
eſe diſeaſes upon you in appearance, 
d give you the pain, though not always 
danger of them. 

If you are with- held from the practice 
your duty, by the fear or threatnings of 
„ there are many remedies provided 


if feinſt this evil in the book of God, to 


mire you with courage in the ways of 
tue and religion, vix. 

.) Preferve the love of God in your 
art in its warmeſt exerciſe and its ſo- 
eign power. Love will break through 
thouſand difficulties, and ſubdue a 
11Wuſand terrors. 

2.) Maintain an awful fear of God 
ulg his anger in a high degree, and re- 
(aber it is infinitely more dangerous to 
F 4 provoke 
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ſhame, &C. 
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provoke God, than to fall into the ha, 
of feeble men: Men can only kill the bit 
but God can deſtroy foul and body in hell, 
__ (2:) Keep upon your ſpirit an aw 
Tenſe of the evil of ſin, as a more formi 
able thing than any preſent ſuffering 
Fer, above all things, to offend G( 
your father, and your beſt friend. 
(4.) Think of the courage of the a 
cient heres of faith, who expoſed the: 
ſelves to all manner of loſſes, pains 2 
death, for the fake of Chri/t: and abooht 
all, take the example of Jeſus the Son E m: 
God, who endured the croſs, and deſpiſed! 


(J.) Think of the advantage and gih 
of ſuffering for the ſake of God and 
ligion: Think of the awful judgme 
ſcat of CHiſt, the joys of heaven, andt 
infinite recompences provided there | 
our poor little ſervices and ſuffering 
But of theſe things ] have written mu 
more largely in the two firſt ſermons of 
third volume, which was publiſhed foi 
time ago, and ] aſk leave to remit t 
reader to thoſe diſcourſes. 
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han 

(4 bit 

bell, S E . 7 2 XIII. 

AWI : | 

RP les to guard againſ? immoderate ſorrow, 
rind and to relieve the foul, that is under the 


| C 2 of it. 


HE paſſion of /orrow is neceſſary to 
he fl creatures dwelling in a world which 
them ſo much fin and miſery in it. As 
ns Ag 15 originally the effect of fin, fo fin 
aboBoht to be the chief object of it: yet 
Son may grieve alſo for our own miſcries, 
fed for the miſeries of others. Hereby we 
rn more ſenſibly the effects of ſin in 
gi he paſt, and are excited to avoid it for 
nu he to come: hereby we teſtify our love 
meg our friends under trouble, and are a- 
nat kened to endeavour the removal of 
Te Whoſe evils that we or our friends ſuſtain. 
TW himfe:f, who was all innocence, wept 
muß the fins and ſorrows of mankind. 

0! WBut though /orrow, as well as ſome o- 
Or uneaſy pathons are ordained for the 
it Wd of man in the preſent ſtate, in or- 

r to excite him to his proper work; 

When it rifes to ſuch a degree on the 

ount of any loſſes or troubles we ſuſ- 

1, as to hinder us in the diſcharge of 

eſent duty, it becomes cxcefiive and 
| CWnodcrate, and ought to be reſtrained 
F 5 | or 
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following rules may be uſeful to this put 
poke. 

1. Have a care of exceſſive love to a 
creature whatſoever, for this fondn: 
lays the foundation of immoderate gie 
when divine providence takes that cr: 
ture from us. We ſhould love creatu tu 


but as uncertain and periſhing comfort 

The greater ſweetneſs in the enjoymenſF** 

the ſharper is the forcow at parting. 
ene 


And as a part of this direQion ] ni 
add, let your hopes of any earthly goo! 3: 
very moderate; for in a thouſand int, 
ces we find the poſſeſſion or attainm MY © 
of it depends upon great uncertainti®* 
and the concurrence of many favours!) | 
circumſtances, whereof, if one be wi it f 
ing, we are diſappointed. Aud it %, 
hope has heen raiſed very high, our i 
prize of grief will be proportionable Ve! 
the diſappointment. ang 

2. Meditate on the ſovereignty, Ft 


wiſdom and the goodneſs of God in 85. 


government of the world, and bel de 
that all that he does is wiſe and gos mes) 
learn to ſubmit your own judgment, Ne! 
your Own will, to the wiſer dctermin! rel! 
ons of his providence. When our 5: Sy 

01e 


our was to drink of the bittereſt cup 
ever was put into the hand of a creat»! 
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of r at leaſt of a creature beloved of God) 
pu ſubmutted to the intenſe and unknown 
gonies of that hour, under the awful in- 
ence of this rule, Father, not my will, 
t thy will be done. 
Remember alſo that divine grace has 
omiſed, and divine wiſdom knows how 1 
turn the heavieſt croſſes into bleſſingss. 


FO at 
Ine 


grie 


Cre 


atu Fo 
\forierhaps God is now doing you the 1 
monfcateſt good; do not counter-work 1 

im by obſtinate murmuring and impa- . 


I AN 

I it NEE, | 
0%. Seek after a comfortable and eſta- | 
aſts apt hope of the love of God in the | 


Ame of the goſpel, and this (if well im- | i 
ng = will be a ſufficient balance for e- 1 
ray load ot temporal forrow. If you can i. 
walt your burden on the Lord as your i. 
f ood, he will ſuſtain, and he will relieve : | 1 
will not contend always. 1 
be Remember the revolutions and the i 
anges of the right: hand of God, Re- 
It upon days paſt and former ſuffer- dl. 
in gs. How often has God relieved vou i. 
lic he has delivered his people in ancient Bl! 
nd mes) whe! there appeared to human iP 
- fence, no way for eſcape, no method i 


relief? If he be your God, ler your 
ul live upon him. He 1s not an idol, 
hoſe ears cannot hear, and whoſe hands fl 
not help. Prayer will cafe the 1 
F 6 wounded | 


— - ——— 
4 


them all up. 


— 
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wounded ſpirit, and engage omnipoten 
on your ſide. 

4. Take heed of bringing freſh guilto 
your conicience, that ſo vou may not 
overwlieimed with forrows of all kinds 
once. A peaceful conſcience will hel 
bear up the ſpirit under ſome of the hei 
vielt burdens of life; but how unſpeaki 
bly heavy and painful will theſe bard 
lie upon a fpirit wounded with a ſenſe e 
ſin, 

5. Let not your thoughts dwell con 
tinually upon your diſtreſſes and afflidh 
ons. Sutfer not the chambers of you 
foul to be ever hung round with dark a1 
diſmal ideas: chew not always the worm 
wood and the gall; but remember | 
many temporal mercies you enjoy, 3 
the rich treaſures of grace in the goſpe 
Survey the immortal bleflings of paruo 
of fin, aud eternal lite; the love 
God, and the hope of heaven, Loo 
ſometimes on theſe brighter ſcenes ; {i 
ter nor your ſorrow to bury all your pal 
aud preſent comforts in darkneſs and 0 
livion. 'Fhankrulnets is one way to eg 

6. Reme' ber, it you are 2 Sinn 
indeed, the ſprings of your grief cane 
flow long ;. the ag of death wi 
Phe laſt moment of thi 
mortal life 1s ie and final * . 
Orr 
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9. 

ten row. Converſe much among the man- 
s and joys of the inviſible world, and 

ilt r hope which is laid up there: the very 


ot Hemings of that glory, will brighten the 
ds Hkeſt providences, and relieve the ſout 
heheer its ſharpeſt pains. 
 heafſh. Compare vour miſeries with vour 
a, and then you will think them light- 
rde You will learn then to hear your 
fe dens with a more ſerene and peaceful 
pd, and turn your ſorrows into repent- 
conſe for ſin. But, alas! we aggravate 
nice ſufferings, and extenuate and excuſe 
youſg {ns : whereas ſufferings would ap- 
aer lighter, if we did but conſider how 
druch heavier evils we have deſerved 
lien the bonds of a holy and offended 
1:1. 


pag. Compare your own aRictions with the 
ec ctions of many others in former and 


er times. The paſhon of ſorrow ſo un- 
Looffpionably magnißes your own ſufferings, 
[1Fibough there was never any caſe like 
paß before: whereas, perhaps, you ſuffer 
oz hing but what is the common lot of 
nan natures and ſhall this overwhelm 
uv when there are many who have been 
fed with uncommon diſtreiles, and 
have ſuitained them with holy cou- 
ze and patience ? 


9. Conſi- 
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the midſt of the moſt refreſhing or 
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9. Conſider that /arrow is indeed Mhtfc 
evil, i. e. a natural evil, for it is the pi of 


of the mind, and it is never deſiralMret 


for itſelf, but only as it is a thing t 
pointed for ſinful creatures in this wor, tt 
in order to teach us ſome leſſons of rigth 
teouſneſs, to wean us from the love hem 
creatures, to embitter to us our ſinful Bei 
lies, and to drive us to ſome duty towarul, 
God or man: and if theſe ends be Mt 
tained, /orrow ſhould be diſmiſſed. Mich 
doth not affiid willingly, nor grieve the cl.) | 
aren of men by the forrow of heart 2Ftfu] 
countenance, the heart itlelf is to be n 
better. If this be done, bleſs God a, 1 
rejoice. tua! 

ro. Think on the many dreadful eaſ. 
fects and conſequences of exceſſive ſafe 
row, where it is indulged beyond a!l reſth i 
fonable grounds. (I.) Ir takes away 
fweetneſs and reliſn of all preſent n? 
cies, and makes us undervalue them al 
it deprives us even of the delightful ſe: 
of the love of God: it untunes both t 
heart and the lips, and with-holds ti, : 
tongue from thankfulneſs and praihild 
{2.) It deſtroys the pleaſure, even of thus 
parts of religion which we practiſe, d d 


& 
baniſhes comfort from the foul, even 


1ances ; for whereivever the body is, 
Wii 


— 
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ed tſoever the man is engaged in, the 
ne pi of the mind is ſtill fixed upon its own 
-firalreſs. (3.) It finks and weakens our 
12 t and hope in the blefled God: it 
wor the ſpirit with impatience, the heart 
f rigſch diſcontent, and the tongue with 
ove ſprmurs againſt the wiſeſt and the heſt 
fu: Beings. Where immoderate grief is 
ulged, it prevents the ſoul from learn- 
W& thoſe very leſſons of piety and duty 
ich the affliction was ſent to teach us. 
It raiſes in the foul a froward aud a 
tful temper, makes us peeviſh and 
pleaſed with every thing round about 
, Immoderate ſorrow inclines to per- 
tual reſentment; the heart within is 
S$caly, and there's nothing without can 
aſe us: it fills the place where we are 


mag. (F.) It ſtupiftes the better powers 
n al the ſoul, it buries the active faculties 
| (elf a fort of dead floth ; it weakens the 


th art and the hand to all the duties of 
is e, and renders us almoſt uſeleſs in the 
raid, The mourner fits with folded 
tds, brooding over his own forrows, 
4 dark and deadly images ever preſent 
emielves to his view; the weight of 
tf hangs heavy upon his heart, and ef- 
ts his very ſenſes and limbs; he fan- 

| cies 
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ch inceſſant complaints, and makes us 
burden to our friends, inſtead of a bleſ- 
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cies himſelf on the confines of the d 
and he knows not how to riſe up and; 
among the living. (6.) Such overwhel 
ing ſorrow doth great diſhonour to reli 
on, and the grace of God: it diſcourag 
young perſons who are looking towa 
heaven, when they find chriſtians of f 
a ſour, diſconſolate, and gloomy tempF 
becauſe it tempts them to believe, th 
melancholy belongs to the ways of ge F 

lineſs, and overſpreads all the road - 
paradiſe, (7.) Exceſſive grief doub 
the rea! affliction, without giving at 
relie?, and has been often attended wi 
diſmal conſequences : it hath ſometim 
taken away the ſenſes, blinded the cy 
with weeping, diſtracted the though 

clouded and diſturbed the reafoning po 
ers, and driven the mourner into a tile 
and fullen madneſs * : and ſometimes 
hath worn out the fleſh itſelf, a 
brought the body to an untimely gray 
7 he jorrow of this world avorreth ata: 


(8.) Th 


al 
* * 4 , 5 1 V { 
it was ingeniouſtly obſerved by a writer on till - 
238 8 ; 7 ” Mir 
ſubject, that in b:4' y grievances we take a wi at | 


courſe, and ſeck tor every thing that cin give ne 
eaſe 3 but we uſe quite contrary methods with fe Ic 
minas, We exaſperate every ſcratch til it become 1 
wound; and then we rub and fret the wounds, 4 
keep them ſo long open, till very often they bocca 
incurable, ; 
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e % There are inſtances, not a few, 
Mcrein immoderate grief hath prevailed 
he far as to hurry perſons into deſpair 
KF the mercy of God, and armed their 
JW bands againſt themſelves, to put an 
to their miſerable life on earth, by 
+ Unging into eternity with a venture of 
Erlaſting miſery. 

Ih Direction. When your thoughts 
ve meditated on all theſe diſmal at- 
dants of immoderate ſorrow, ſet your 
| and your hands to work, as well 
your mind. Endeavour to em- 
y yourſelf in ſome buſineſs, though 
ur ſorrow would plead for ſloth, and 
uld let all things run at random. In- 


* ad of waſting life in fruitleſs moans 
poi d complaints, do ſomething (if poſſi- 


fue) toward the relief of your preſent af- 
tion, and the removal of that burden 
ich over- preſſes you. Ariſe and ſhake 
\ oo this heavy clog, break theſe fetters of 
e foul, conſtrain yourſelf to activity of 
„Ine kind or other, if it be but in a way 
amuſement : divert the mind this 
on oy from the dark and mournful ideas 
i iet preſs upon it. Many a perſon bad 
ive ne down mourning to their graves, for 
th e loſs of ſome dear friend or relative, it 
Ie ncecetfary duties and buſineſs of lite 
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had not given them a conſtant and poffeſſic 
erful relief. | ere 

12. Read over the commands of ſcriſffr ar 
ture, to rejoice in the Lord, and make coſ be 
ſcience of fulfilling that duty, as wellſhlge 
any other: true religion gives a ſufficiytu 
foundation for conſtant joy, and the ſe c 
of the Lord fhall be your ftrength, to dſenc 
charge many other duties of righteoq;pinſt 
neſs. ous 

If a ſpirit of melancholy ſeize yoſſpr N 
there may be ſeveral uſeful advices fouſpinſ 
in Mr. Rogers's Treatiſe of Trouble ſt : 
Mind, 2d edit. 1706. and Mr. Baxte 
Account of Melancholy, and his Directi- 
about it, gathered out of his works, | 
Mr. Samuel Clifford, and reduced to 
der in a little book, 1716. 


SECT. XIIII. 


Rules to govern our anger, and to prevent | 


/raful effett of it, viz. Revenge. 


NGER conſidered in itſelf, is not ame: 

unlawful pafhon. If we ourſelvgſs/a 
were perfect and innocent, and were I pt 
converſe only with innocent creature ſi 
perhaps there would be no occaſion tag B. 
the exerciſe of it. But ſince we dwell id 
a world where vice, folly, impiety, oc 
prefho! 
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id poffetion, injuſtice and wickedneſs abound, 

ere will be frequent and juſt occaſion 
f ſeri anger. We have reaſon, too often, 
ke co be angry with ourſelves, when we in- 
well plge iniquity and folly : and we may 
fhicifiutully expreſs our reſentment againſt 
the Fe crimes and vices of others. Their 
to dfences againſt God, againſt men, a- 
1teolfinſt ourſelves, may raiſe in us a righ- 
ous reſentment. Bold impiety againſt 
2 yoſr Maker, or injuſtice and cruelty a- 
fouſpinſt our fellow-creatures, ſtir up our 
u ble Iſt indignation and wrath. Inſolence, 


aleſppreſſion and miſchief, practiſed or at- 


<a:Fnpted againſt ourfelves, or our friends, 
s, Naken the powers of fleſh and blood for 
to adden ſelf-defence; or the relief of the 
ferer. Theſe ferments and commoti- 


s of nature were deſigned to be a 


ong and ſenſible rebuke to iniquiry of 
ery kind, and a means to prevent the 
petition of it, Our bleſſed Lord him- 
if, who was meek, and holy, and hum- 
le in perfection, yet found reaſon ſome- 
ot Ames, here on earth, to give a looſe to 
elvgs ſacred reſentments: we are alſo expreſſ- 
re permitted to be angry, if we take heed 
ure lin. 

| fff But, alas! our natures are fo perverſe 
11 1d corrupt, that *tis very hard for us to 
oe a looſe to any angry paſſion againſt 
[101 men, 


ent ! 
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men, without running into ſome ſent! ' 
ments of malice or revenge, and there] * 
finning againſt God. Our anger is ve 
apt to kindle about trifles, or upon me 
ſuſpicion, without juſt cauſe ; or ſom 
times it riſes too high where the cauſff 
may be juſt ; or it continues too long, at 
turns into hatred : and in either of the 
three caſes it becomes ſinful, | 

"Tis therefore with the utmoſt cautic 
that this paſſion ſhould ever be ſuffer 
to ariſe: and unleſs we quickly ſuppre 
it again, we ſhall be in great danger ( 
bringing guilt upon our ſouls. T 
bleſſed apoſtle therefore wiſely connec 
the permiſſion, the caution, and the ri 
ſtraint together, Eph. iv. 26. Be angry « 
fin note let not the ſun go down upon yu 
evrath, 

The violent efforts of this paſſion a 
ſo frequent and dangerous, that I ſh: 
dwell longer upon the regulation of | 
Let me firſt lay down directions to mod 
Tate and reſtrain our anger, and then pro 
poſe ſome confiderations, to enforce tl 
practice of them. 

Directions io moderate and reſtrain anger. 

1. Be not nice or humorous in the com 
mon things of life, v. meats, drink 
cloaths, forms of civility, attendance, &. 
If we indulge exceſſive niceneſs and 1 

f oſit 
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» ſon Mity in theſe things, we ſhall meet with 
here and hourly vexations. Be not there- 
is ve e greatly pleaſed, or greatly diſpleaſed 
n meſh little things. Theſe are the moſt 
ſom quent occaſions of ſudden and violent 
cauhentments, therefore gain a wiſe indif- 
g. Hence to them all. 

Fthel Let your deſires and your averſions to 


e common objects and occurrences in 
autichiis life be but few and feeble. Make it 


Iffer Dur daily buſineſs to moderate your aver- 


pprebns and deſires, and to govern them by 
ger $100. This will guard you againſt ma- 
Ia ruffle of ſpirit, both of anger and 


he z. Subdue pride. This is the parent 


1 ande the nurſe of wrath and reſentment : 
ils this that makes us ſuſpect injuries and 
fronts perpetually ; this makes us take 

n aFtnces where none is given, and agpra- 
ſua tes every real injury beyond all mea- 
of i Dee of truth or juſtice. Pride is a moſt 
10dÞpatient- vice, and can bear nothing; 
it the humble ſoul is meek and patient, 
td meets with few affronts, or it believes 
ut few. Let us remember we live in a 

e, ſorld where every perſon has his own o- 
onions, and his own defires, as well as 
nk; and if we would be eaſy and calm, 
(Fc muſt learn to bear oppoſition and con- 


olit up 


-ur;ediction, for every body will not yield 


Foes 
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up their ſentiments and will to ours, Mel 
is it fit they ſhould, al 

Accuſtom yourſelves to candor, ajſdo 
take every thing in the beſt ſenſe ; wat 
ſhould you ſuppoſe your neighbour ( 
ſigns to aifront you ? 

3. Suffer not your thoughts to due 
on the injuries you have received, or ( 


the provoking words that have been ſpqþ t 
ken againſt you. Not only learn the ahb 
of neglecting injuries at the timè you t 
ceive them, but let them grow leſs au 
leſs every moment, till they die out i 
your mind. Suffer not your muſing inal 
gination, when you are alone, to ſv d. 
and magnify the provocations that hayſer 
Been given you, nor to blow up the fiſf lit 
of this uneaſy paſſion. | - 

all 


4. Avoid much converſation with me 
of wrath, and endeavour to keep clear 
all diſputes with weak minds, with obſt 
nate ſpirits, and eſpecially with perſon 
of an angry and peeviſh temper, as far at 
you can. If the flint and ſteel ftrike a 
gainſt each other in a way of diſpute, the 
ſparks of fire will be ready to fly out, anc 
the angry flame will be kindled. 

5. Love your neighbour as yourſelf. V0 

are not immediately kindled into wrat 
againſt yourſelf, nor expreſs it with ſuc 
violence, though you have often done 
vourſe! 
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ſelf more injury by your own fins, 
all orher perſons ever could do you. 
IT, af don't bear malice againſt yourſelf, 
> ; wiſhate yourſelf, though you have, per- 
Dur dg, ſome evil qualities belonging to 
and you have often ſinned againſt 
> dwelt own ſoul: you forbear yourſelf 
or of, and you forgive yourſelf eaſily: 
en ſp then to forbear and forgive your 
the ailÞbours. 
'ou rffea! not with ethers as you would not 
ſs auf others deal with you. Would you 
out M x it reaſonable that your neighbour 
> ima d take your words in the worſt ſenſe, 
 ſveſſ quarrel with you for every trip in 
hayerfation ? That he ſhould reſent e- 
e fir little miſcarriage that you are guilty 
hat he ſhould fly into a ſudden fury 
meſfhaſſion againſt you upon every failure 
-ar Muty or civility? Have you not ſome 
obſtihs that other men muſt bear with, 
rſon will you not bear with others? Do 
far aY never provoke your neighbour, and 
de aY vill you forgive no provocations ? 
, the you no offences to be pardoned, 
„and then do you not pardon others? It 
very juſtly ſaid by a writer on this 
Youſet, that men's miſtakes, impruden- 
rat nd inadvertencies are ſo mutual and 
ſuchFumerous, that were not th,s piece of 
lone | kindneſs 
rſelt 


urs, 
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kindneſs mutual alſo, quarrellings 
feuds muſt be infinite. 

In ſhort, I muſt ſay, a perſon 
would claim a right continually to ret 
ought himſelf to be perfect and free ea 
faults : and then I might add, he war 
be ſo wiſe and good as ſeldom to ind, 
his relentments, iT 

6. Obſerve à perſon in all his airs $4 
behaviours, when his angry paiſio:sÞÞ. | 
raiſed high, and exert themſelves : nr b 
the frowns on his countenance, the FF v 
and fierceneſs of his eyes, his threanſ r1 
and revengeful looks, the diforder Wir 
tumult that appears in his whole nals 
What an unpleating and ſhamerol ße 
he makes! how much like a perſon d, 
diſtracted, and whoſe rea ſon is nndcne 
cloud! how he ſtamps and ſtares ! ae 
raſh vows and deſperate withes ! Ang 
a ſhort madneſs; it throws a perion - 
his guard; neither truth nor ration 
pear to him as reaſon or truth: the e 
lence of the patlion throws off all . 
ſtraints, the phrenzy diſdains all law ©. 
juſtice, and drives the man to wi:d J, 
travagance. Is this the lovely, the m 
firable pattern that you chooſe to i it 
tate? Do you like this figure ſo well aer 
put it on yourſelf? „ 

7. Live always under the eye of Uo: 
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d fu; pres riſing anger with the rever- 
of his name and preſence, Remem- 
that a holy God and holy angels he- 
you; and ere you not ahamed to 
Kar in their fight under all the extras 
ant diforders ot this paſſion ? Remem- 
r the dignity of your nature as mary 
our character as a chriſtian, and a 
d of God, + 
Keep the ſacred example of Fe/aus 
' betore your eyes: how meek under 
viictt aFronts! how patient under 
zudeit injuries and moſt barbarous 
regis how forgiving even to his 
v murderers! how did he return the 
ft good for the greateſt evil! and 
| down his blood and life to redeem 
enemies from hell, and to purchaſe 
na! joy and glory for them! Let juch 
1 be in ycu A5 vas n Chriſt the Son of 
„ a being reviled, reviled not again, 
when he ſuffered, he threatened not, 
ng us an example, thet age ſhould foilow 
eps. 
When you find the warm paſſion a- 
7, ſappreſs the firſt motion of it. 
much eaſier to be fubdued at firſt, 
i you indulge it a little: a fpark is 
er Fr than a flame. 
. Command your tongue to filence, 
your hands to peace, if you cannot 


8 preſently 
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preſently command your ſpirit. Suf 
not the vehement efforts of wrath 
break out in reproachful names, 
ſpiteful words, much leſs into blow; 
revenge. Theſe outward violences, 
once let looſe, go generally beyond 
the juſt bounds of reſentment, they |, 
ther enrage the inward flame and fy 
and thus become greatly criminal. 6 
the fire of your paſſion, when it is 
kindled, no public vent, and perhap 
will quickly be ſtifled and die. 

11. At leaſt, ſuppreſs all violent ( 
coveries of it ſo long till you have tal 
ſome time to conſider, whether you | 
received any real injury or no, wh: 
the injury was accidental or delign 
whether the offence be of ſuch a hein 
nature and degree as your preſent | 


ſion repreſents it. Many offences « 
great and heinous only in rhe light ha 
ruffled fancy, and not in themſelvcs.fifþ 1 

It is ſaid, concerning Fulius Cty 
that upon any provocation, he vo 
repeat the Roman alphabet before he Yao 


fered himſelf to ſpeak, that he mig 
more juſt and calm in his reſen:ng 
The delay of a few moments has ct 


ny ſeeming affronts in a juſter and ki h 
light; it has often leſſened, if not a ry 
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Sufſkted, the ſuppoled injury, and pre- 
-ath Ned violence and revenge. 
s, P. If you cannot govern your ſpirit, 
lov ſuppreſs the outward appearances 
ices, efforts of your paſſion, take the firſt 
ond Portunity of leaving the place and 
iey iſppany : withdraw from the tempta- 
1d fu, and retire to prayer; coniets, be- 
. Ui God, the ungovernable frame of 
t is Ir own ſpirit; bewail the pride and 
rhapWion that dwells in you. Aſk for- 
nels of heaven, and beg the divine 
lent Fences of grace to ſubdue the diſor- 
ve tal 4 ferments of your nature. 
ou 3. If you have unhappily indulged 


wir anger to break out to the reproach 
eigF injury of your neighbour, as well as 
 heiour own ſhame, do not only repent 


ſent Wcret before God, but take a proper 
nces to confeſs it to the perſon whom 
ght have injured, and. aſk their pardon. 
e1vcs.þ will have a conſiderable tendency 
(ture watchfulneſs, and help to guard 


e vqtrom the ſame folly for time to come. 
ehe nong other directions, I might have 
mige ed, avoid rude and quarrelſome coin- 


nan, avoid exceſſive drinking and ga- 
s let . and all lewd and vicious courſes: 
nd ki hope I have no need to mention 
not a rules to thoſe perſons for whom 1 

11114My write, 


G 2 pro- 


why will you imitate him, and cx; 
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J proceed now to lay down ſome a 
federations, aohich may enferce the prad 

"theſe rules. 

1. Think with yourſelf, how much! 
jury you do yourſeli by ſuffering 50 

angry paſſions to riſe and prevail. 

fire of wrath and reſentment preys u 
your nature, deſtroys your health | 
your eate, fills your ſpiric with tum 
and diſquietudes, expoſes you to th; 
before men, breaks the peace of youre 
ſcience, brings you under guilt bef 
God, and makes a painful prepara! 
ſor bitter repentance. Why witty 1 
puniſn yourſelf becauſe another has 
jured you? or, if another man be: 
and wrathful, ill-natured and ill-} 


— 
1 e EY $— 


yourſelf ? * 
2. Think again, how much more pl 5 
ſure and glory there is in overcoming] 
violence of your own ſpirit, than in) 4 
ing to your head-ftrong paſſions, an 15 
fering yourſelves to be carried away i | 
7 


the torrent of your own reſentment: 
that rules his con ſpirit, is a great 
than he that conguers a city. 


4 * ver 
To be angry about trifles, is mar K. 


Bild: : . eic 
childiſh ; to rage and be furious, is = 
th; and to maintain perpetual wi f : 


is a-Kin to the practice and temp. 


11 
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oy viis; but to prevent or ſuppreſs riſing 
Madſgſentment, is wiſe and glorious, is man- 
and divine. 


ne Cc 


1 . > : 7 3 
1c! This one piece of conduct will raife 
( VO * * . 

Ir reputation for wiſdom among men, 


# 
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ore than a hundred fine ſpeeches, or 
perior airs, and will greatly adorn our 
aracter as perſons of piety. The wi/- 
m that is frem above is peaceable, gentles 
d eaſy to be entreated. 
3. Conſider how unfit you are for eve- 
duty of religion and worſhip, while 
u are under the power of this uneaſy 
fon. With what face, or courage, or 
mfort can you draw near to God, while 
u cheriſh undue wrath in your heart ? 
he ſinful ferment of your nature indiſ- 
ſes you for worſhip, the guilt thereof 
kes your ſervice unacceptable ; and a 
ed conſcience makes you unwilling 
come near to a God of holineſs, Mats. 
3. If there be a quarrel between 
cc and thy brother, leave thy gift at the 
ar, go and be reconciled to thy e 
[then return and Fer thy gift. 
4. Think of the dreadful effects of un- 
vernable anger in the world. What 
% {<4 ſcenes has it introduced! what 
? 8 pious miſchief! How has it broken all 
; „ Gcarett bonds of friendſhip and Kin- 
0" Wd! How has it divided and ruined fa- 
"A G 3 milies, 
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milies, and cities; and nations! It hq 6. 
filled the earth with private and puhliſreate 
murders and cruelties. Blood, ruin, anÞ'ven 
deſtruction, have attended it from thiſad w 
days of Cain and Abel, to this day. tty 

'Tis the wrath of princes that hatff he 
made ſuch vaſt flaughter among merpouſa 
hath turned beautiful cities into heaps qe . 
T2bbiſh, hath unpeopled nations, ane So 
ſent multitudes of ſouls into eternity Hr yo! 
_ untimely death. And it muſt be aqned, 
knowledged too, with ſhame, that tho h. 
wrath of prieits and people hath toy? 
churches to pieces, and joined with king] 7. E 
to ere& bloody inquiſitions, thoſe ſacrq not 
ſlaughter-houſes, to kindle fires of maſgnded 
tyrdom, and murder millions under pen e 
tence of zeal for God. g to 

5. Conſider that it is a glorious fingy!, yc 
larity of the religion of Chri/f, that e., 
commands and teaches us 20 forgive ! a-. 
enemies, and to love them that hate us. BI you 
for a man that pretends to be a chriſtiafflles, 
to indulge a reſenting humour, and to epaſs 
ever fretful and angry, and meditatiſinſt y 
revenge, what a ſhame and diſhono}s- R. 
does it caſt upon the religion that ed, ar 
profeſs, and upon the ſacred name of t tak: 
ſus, whom we adore ? Wrathful chriſtiag! gra 
are a ſcandal to their maſter, the Pigs an 
of Peace, | oper 

6 6. Thi 


a 
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h 6. Think with yourſelf how many 
blreater crimes has the bleſſed God for- 
ven vou, if you are a chriſtian indeed; 
thilad will you not forgive your brother his 

tty offences? Has the maker and Lord 
alf heaven and earth forgiven you ten 
eouſand talents, and will you not for- 
; ive your brother a hundred pence ? Did 
ande Son of God make himſelf a ſacrifice 
r your offences, that you might be par- 
aqpned, and will you make your brother, 
tiho has offended you, a ſacrifice to your 
orffury ? | 
oe 7- But conſider farther, that if you 
1 not forgive your brother, who has, of- 
1aFnded you, you cannot expect to be for- 
ren of God: nay, 'tis evident, accord- 
0 to the expreſs ſentence of the goſ- 
gal, you cannot be forgiven without it. 
t ya. forgive not men their trejpayes, nei- 
Ir ail] your heavenly Father forgive you. 
Bo you not pray for pardon of your treſ- 
iaÞlles, even as you forgive thoſe who 
o eſpaſs againſt you, and will you ſin a- 
tiinſt your own prayers ? 
off *- Remember that revenge belongs t to 
od, and the magiſtrate : now you mutt 
Mt take their work out of their hands. 
is granted that there may be ſome ſea- 
Ius and occaſions, wherein it may be 
oper and neceſſary to ſhew ſome de- 
G 4 grees 
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rees of reſentment, and let your enen con 
2 that you are not a ſenſeleſs blochhew h 
or a ſtone without feeling, in order ion 
guard you from univerſal inſults and co *7 th 
tinual injuries. Jo reſiſt the efforts q gre: 
oppreſſion and violence, and to ſmite qpur o 
thers, ſo far as is plainly neceitary for meſlorn 
felf-aefence, has been always judged lache ful 
ul. The meaſure of this reſentmei you 
and the manner of it in particular inſtaq 10. 
ces, muſt be taught by religion and priffhoct fe 
dence : but remember, that it is far bee ſux 
ter to ſuffer two injuries, than to revenqqan b. 
one. Va man will ſtrike thee on one chetÞpr e 
rather urn the other to him, than take ti him 
awful work of vengeance into thine oußbu wi. 
hand. ge, VC 
In caſe of leſſer injuries or affronthd br. 
tis beit generally to neglect and toryfÞovey 
them: in greater injuries, or the frec queÞt ob 
repetition of leis, you may reſent 10 % the. 
25 is neccilary for the defence of your !c'Mto th 
or for the retormation of the offendeſhuſe. 
but never let reſentment carry revenge ev, 
In it, 7. e. merely to repay evil for evil hi; 
9. Think with yourfeli when you z/ 
ceive ſome high provocation, that C qere: 
places vou at that hour under a fperi ion 
trial, and he waits to fee what honour yYod ty 
will do to his grace, and his goſpel, led, 
whether the ticſh or the ſpirit will con 11. | 


Nd 
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mf conqueror: he expects that you ſnould 
ew how well you are taught by the re- 
ion of Chrif, to love your enemies, and 
01 * them that curſe you. It is of infinite- 
greater importance to you, to keep 
bur own ſpirit eaſy and innocent, and 
orn the doctrine of Chr, than to take 
e fulleſt revenge of him that has injur- 
you. 
al 10. Confider this, that by returning 
Sod for evil, you will better obtain all 
Se ſuppoſed deſigns and ends of anger, 
"Fan by practiſing revenge: for, (I. } If 
eur enemy has any thing of humanity 
ti him, any tenderneſs about his heart, 
vu will melt him down by ſuch a carri- 
ze, you will ſotten his ſpirits into love, 
"Sd bring him, as it were, to your foot. 
rfowever, (2.) If this defiravie effect be 
et obtained, you ſhew your obedience 
the goſpel, you put your caſe intirely 
Wo the hand of God, who wilt plead your 
uſe. Be net overcome of evi}, but ower- 
% j,“ good e 1 thine enemy hun der, 
1 %% bim; i, he thirſt, give him arink ; 1 
14 * rhes heap coais of fire on his hend ; 
10 mer to * him down to friendly ſub⸗ 
Y on, or to bring the vengeance of 
upon him, if he will not be recon- 
m 
811. If you are angry with a good man, 
| 5 | do 
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do you not hope to meet him ſhortly | 
heaven, in the regions of peace and love 
And will you not be aſhamed to me: 
him in heaven whom you reviled ani 
perſecuted here on earth? If it be; 


wicked man, againſt whom you ſhe 
your reſentment, he will ſhortly fall un 
der the juſt wrath of God, unleſs he re 
pent, and he needs not to have the add 


tion of your's : he will be given up ti: 


the rage and inſults of devils hereaiter 
and you need not begin to torment hi 
here with your revenges. 

12. Suppoſe you knew that you wer 
near death, and that your ememy wel 
alfo dying, would you not deſire to | 
reconciled to him before that awful me 
ment? Conſider that you are both dyin 
creatures, borderers on the grave and « 
ternity; Ser not the ſun to go down 1 
pour wrath, leſt both your fouls ſhould | 
required this night, leſt you die beto 
you are reconciled ; and I am ſure, 
vou are a chriſtian, an unreconciled fp 
rit will make the hour of death very u 
eaty, and render your paſſage out of ti 
world dark and uncomfortable. But 


ave 15 
affect 
ve beg 
d, ar 
gular r 
ma 
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| we : 


pertaade myſelf better things concerviÞod, 

every one who is a true diſciple of Cr/toot 1 
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S ECT. XXIV. 


me univerſal directiens which relate to all 
the forementioned Paſſions, and the regula- 
tien of them. 


SHALL divide theſe laſt general 41 
rections into two ſorts : the firſt ſort 
y be called Moral and Philojophical ; 
"#d the ſecond, Religious or Divine. 


_ 

. Let the regulation of your paſſions 
the care of your younger years, and 
Ty on this neceſſary work through your 
Mole lite, without intermiſſion. The 
nave is the only burying- place of unru— 
affections. If you are ſo happy as to 
ve begun this ſelf- government in child- 
od, and been taught to ſuppreſs the ir- 
offular motions of the heart betimes, you 
„ make the remaining work much 
pre eaſy, and the following parts of lite 
uſpre peaceful and boncurable ; though 
tihaps there is no complete victory 
t we are difmifled from fleſh and 
Fi od. 

Noot up the foul weeds of pride, malice 
d en: , as ſoon as ever vou find them 


inging: let them be nipt in their very 
G 6 bud 


The moral or philosophical directions are 
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bud and infancy, leſt they fix their rootſphta1 
too deep in the heart to be removed, ain in 
bear the bitter fruits of miſchief, iniquiÞurbe 
ty and death. A tender plant is ſooneþge, 
rooted up than an old and ſturdy tree. il at 
Bend the more lawtul and ufeful pallibang 
ons of love, defire, joy, fear, anger atQhoje < 
ferrow, like young trees, into a beau 4 
ful and regular form, and prune. off af 2. 
their luxuriant branches. Begin to brinxcuſ 
them to obey the laws of reaſon betimepon 
Keep a conitant and an eariy watch Feuſu 
gainfl the wanderings and the out- breakfſes of 
ings of evciy affection. Let wiſdom pH ar 
a bridle on them before they are growp1]l 1 
head- ſtrong and unruly, that you mÞnd a 
guide them uit fully like a managed horſh ve? 
through the various paths of human lid cc 
and they may bear you on to duty ani his 
happineſs. vrotut 
And I would earneſtly recommend Feral, 
to parents and teachers, to iniinuaſſo exc 
the advantage of ruling the paſhons over 
all the young people whom nature Jer, 
rovidence hath put under their canes. 
Let them be taught theſe leſſons in t Pr 
very morning of lie. Otherwiſe you mFiemſc 
expect that a young humoriit will grit he 
up to an intolerable peeviſhneſs, and WES © 110 
come a ſour oid wretch : a wrath ful chigkunt 
uUNtauc 
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taught to bridle his rage, will grow to 
in incurable fury. Spite and envy, un- 
urbed between ten and twenty years of 
ige, will be in danger of making a de- 
nl at fifty. An Ethiopian may as well 


arge bis ſcin, or a leopard his ſpots, as 


oje who have long practiſed evil can learn 


\ 40 well, 


2, Suffer not your irregular paſſions to 
xcuſe themſelves by taking falſe names 
pon them, and ſcreen themſelves from 
enſure and mortification by any diſgui— 
s of virtue. 

Vain ambition and affectation of applanſe, 
vill ſometimes. ſquander away money, 
nd appear magnificent and bountitul, 


Fir beyond the circumſtances of the giver, 


ind contrary to his duty, and the intereſt 


| his Family: Then this ambitious and 


roinfe humour puts on the name of li- 
ee ald eee ous beneficence, and hopes 
0 excuſe itielf under this diſguiſe, and to 
over itſelf from juſt cenfure : but a wiſe 
ber ver will not be cheated by theſe falſe 
es. 

Pride and vrath would ſometimes call 
nemſelves à becoming greatneſs of ſpirit © 

at Fe hath a greater foul, who can treat 


Meriors with all gentleneſs, and hath 


cnt to neglect and torget ue” af- 
ronts 
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fronts and injuries, as mean and littl z. L 
things, which deſerve no ſpecial notice, Enial, 
When ſome perſons have abandoneSery | 
themſelves to excefive /orrow, they call ifpvern 
a debt of love to the deceaſed friend; andeſh w. 
under this colour they go on to encouJÞn ha 
rage and ſwell their grief, which had riſqud if 
en before to a danyerous height. ke | 
Others again will vindicate their pa/;Þ reaſ 
enate reſentments of injury done to theininmc 
reputation, or any neglect of duty andſrſt of 
reſpect to themſelves, under the name offppplic 
tenderneſs of ſpirit they cannot bear theſp unr' 


leaſt ſlight or cenſure : you can hard 4. R 
touch them but you hurt them: every ſoli. 
admonition is a reproach, and every realfere b 
affront immediately overwhelms themfſiful ſy 
with a mixture of anger and /orrow. Theyſarred, 
have too much of the child in them whenſſp by t 
they are grown to the ſtature of men. f an o 
But while we ſhew ſome pity to theſe in mig 
firmities of human nature, yet theſe paſ-fcret, 
ſions, and this temper, thould be calledgreven 
by their proper names, 1. e. 4 wcakneſs ons. 

feul, which ought to be cured, and an ex-ſſjur fri 
ceffive love of ſelf, which ought to be mor-ſkcom 
tined. We muſt learn to go through tieſpaguil 
difficulties of life with a becoming cou-ſ 5. C 
rage, and a decent neglect of thoſe littleind r 
oppolitions or injuries which otherwileeep 1 
will ever be breaking in upon our peace. r the 


35 Learn 
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tt 3. Learn and practiſe the art of ſelf- 
e. Fnial, with regard to your appetites of 
1eFery kind, and you will gain an eaſier 
| iSovernment of your paſſions. Rule the 


ndcſh well in order to rule the ſpirit. Paſ- 


Fon has its chief ſeat in animal nature, 
118d if the animal be brought under the 
ke betimes, it will be more obedient 
i reaſon, and leſs ſuſceptive of irregular 
epinmotions. Temperance is one of the 
ndJrit of virtues; but a pampered appetite 
offlppplies new force, vigour and obſtinacy 
hep unruly paſſions. 
4. Reſtrain your needleſs curioſity, and 
yl ſolicitous inquiries into things which 
aſſcre better unknown. How many plen- 


miſſful ſprings of fear, /orrow, anger, and 


atred, have been found out and broken 
p by this laborious digging ? Have a care 
Man over-curious ſearch into ſuch things 
might have fafely remained for ever 
-Feret, and the 1gnorance of them had 
dFrevented many fooliſn and hurtful paſ- 
Fons. A fond ſolicitude to know all that 
Fur friends or our foes ſay of us, is often 
-F:compenſed with vexing diſquietude and 
ehguiſh of ſoul. | | 
5. Get a general benevolence to man- 
ind rooted in your heart. This will 
tp you from being too ſelfiſh. It is 
vw the molt part the ſelfiſ paſſions which 
| are 
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143 Univerſal direction: 
are immoderate and unruly : there is no 


her C 


fo much danger in thoſe which ariſe fronfonſid 


love to our neighbour. 


6. Never let your paſſions determini 


your eſteem or opinion of things or per 
ſons : theſe always bribe or bias the judg 
ment to their own ſide, and thence t 
evident that they will often lead it aſtray 
V hatſoever paſſion makes any repreſenta 


tions of a thing, you muſt always mak 


ſome grains of allowance; for if it hap 
pen to be right in the maia, yet it gene 
rally colours every thing too high an 
ſtrong. 

Tis therefore a matter of great im 
portance to form and ſettle your judg 
ment of things and perſons which yo: 
have to do with in the calmeſt and ferc: 


eſt hours of life, and when you are fes 


from the induence of every aflection 
and let theſe judgments be reſerved 2 
rules for your conſtant conduct in hum: 
life, that whenſoever temptations appear 
or when paſſion ſolicits your nature 
and makes efforts to rife and .reign, vo! 
may ever have ſome ſettled truths ant 
rules of conduct ready at hand to govc:i 
It. 

7. Obſerve what are the faſrons t 
which you are moſt liable, or ro wii! 
you are molt diſpoſed by your age, or 
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her circumſtances of time, place, Cc. 
onfider what paſſions have the deepeſt 


ot in your natural conſtitution, and 
Jatch againſt them: enquire into your- 


f which are thoſe affections to which 
our temper is molt inclined, or to which 
u are moſt expoſed by your itation and 
jrcumſtances in the world, and fet a jpe- 
aal guard upon them. Fear and jealou- 


are neediul to defend you againſt the 


that eaſily beſets you, the vice that 
vells in your fleſh and blood. 
8. Watch againſt all thoſe ſeaſons and 
mptations, thoſe dangerous hours, thoſe 
ccurrences, or that company which in 
me paſt have been moſt provoking to 
y of your evil paf/ions, and whereby you 


ave been tempted to give them too 
S$rcat a looſe. Let the burnt child dread 


he fire. An Ox Or an als will not eaſily 
e led to thoſe piaces where they have 
ceived wounds or bruifes : ſhall a man, 
chriitian, have Jeſs ſenſe than brute 
eatures ? 
9. Have a care of indulging the dan- 
r0us paſſions too tar, or too often, ſuch 
fear, forrew, anger, &c. leſt by too 
quent repetition, by too intenſe a de- 
fee, or too Jong a continuance, they 
ould grow into a ſettled habit and tem- 
per; 
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159 Univerſal direction: 
per; then *twill coſt much more laboi a fri 
and pains to ſubdue them. no a 
10. Whenſoever you feel ſome of im if 
better and more Kindly ſort of paſlice pa 
(eſpecially thoſe which flow from the lo Or i 
of God or your neighbour) working i 
you, encourage and promote them in 
due degree, that they may fix in you 
heart more firmly the principles of 2oot 
neſs, and form your very nature and ten 
per to virtue and religion. 
11. Where the power of truth and re: 
ſon has not been ſufficient to ſubdue : 
Irregular paſſion, it has often been foul 
uſeful to abate the violence of a paſſio 
if we call the thoughts away from thi 
ſubject, by diverting the mind to anothq; 
employment. 
12. Sometimes alſo one unruly paſſio 
is ſuppreſt by raiſing another which 
more harmleſs or uſeful. So when a ſtu 
pid inactivity ariſes from excetlive forrouf 
it may be corrected and removed by ſom 
frightful repreſentation, awakening th 
pathon of fear, or, perhaps, by ſome art 
ful and innocent method of teazing ti 
mouraer, gently to kindle him a little in 
to anger. Foab ſeems to have uſed bot 
theſe methods to rouſe David to his du 
ty, in the midſt of his exceſſive ſorroft 


tor Ab/alom, 2 Sam. xix, 1—8. Where 
7 
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1boJſ a free and bold fpeech, he made the 
ng afraid, leſt the people ſhould forſake 
fn if he gave way further to that unac- 
lioKe paſſion. | | 
lo Or if any particular paſſion prevail too 
12 uch over us, ſometimes we may change 
inge object of the ſame paſſion, and there- 
5% prevent its irregularity and exceſs. 
ooF a timorous chriſtian avoid his duty, 
teuhr far of the reproach of the world, or 
c wrath of the magiſtrate, ſet the wrath 
re God and hell fire before him, that the 
* Yor of divine vengeance may cure him of 
une fear of man. This was the practice 
zo our bleſſed Lord to give courage to his 
thahſciples, Luke xii. 4, 5. Fear not them who 
NY 1] the body, and can do no more ; but fear 
a im who can caſt into hell. 
10 
| F ut I proceed now more particularly 
tulh the religious directions, which are theſe 
"Mat follow. Dn, 
my i. Never think yourſelf ſufficiently 
Muarded againſt the power and danger of 
Fry of your vicious paſſions, till your na- 
ure be renewed by divine grace, till 
"here be a thorough and univerſal change 
Wrought in you, till you have obtained firm 
ward principles of univerſal holineſs. 
"Wi you would have the fruit good, *tis in 
in to labour in breaking off every ir- 
regular 
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152 Univerſal directions 
regular bud, or lopping the branches 
but the tree itſelf muſt be made good, in d 
der to bear good fruit. This is the direc 
tion of our bleſſed Saviour. 

2. Give yourſelf no reſt till you ca 
find the love of God has gained the {i 
preme place in your heart. Love ist 
ruling paſſion, and if that be fixt up 
the higheſt and beſt of objects, it wi 
keep all the other powers and paſſions « 
nature in due order and ſubjection; as 
have ſhewn at large in the /ecord di/cour 
of be Lowe of God. 

3. Keep your conſcience always te 
der: maintain a holy jealouſy of you 
ſelves, and a conſtant fear, of offendin 
God: by this means your ſpirit will d 
perpetually awakened and alarmed, whe 
an evil paſſion begins to ſtir, or whe 
you are near the place or moment 
danger, or within the reach of tempta 
tion. | 

4. Set God always before you in i 
majeſty and in his mercy. Let an avi 
and comfortable ſenſe of his immediz! 
preſence at all times, and in all places 
be a ſovereign and divine guard upon a 
the dangerous efforts of your nature, 0 
unruly motions of your ſpirit. This wi 
ſuppreſs riſing pride and eavy, anger ant 
malice this will be a loycreign and fit 
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fence againſt the tyranny of fooliſh or 
ful fear, as weil as a fweet ſopport 
der heavy hrs, and an coffectual 
eans to reſtrain them from exceſs. 

5. Commit your foul with all its pow- 
sand paſſions, to rhe keeping of Chriſt, 
this ſtate. of nfirmity and union to 
h and blood, He Knows what it 1s 10 
POR-ar a body of fleſh, with its various fer- 
ents and emotions, though in him theſe 
ere all pure and innocent. He is a 


1 mpaſſionate and ſympathizing High- 
"1/1 . - 77 

„, A, auh can be touched with the feeling 
E our infirmities, ba. wing HO Af been empi- 


in all things like us, as far as innocence 
ould permit; and he 1s exalted and 
dainen of God to take care of feeble 
an, wreſtling with ſtrong temptations. 
6. Whenever you feel a paſſion ariſe, 
end are doubtful whether it be fit to be 
dulped or no, make a trial of it in 
MN ayer, by appealing to God concerning 
; ſee whether it will bear that teſt, e- 
5 en the teſt of a tender conſcience near 4 
ie + throne of God. | | 118 
7. Make every irregular paſſion a mat- | a 
7 r of humble mourning and complaint | 
fore the mercy-ſeat : pray earneſtly for it 
upplies of daily ſtrength againſt the ir- | | 
| cular efforts of nature and paſſion : cry i 
Fit for help from above, whenever you 
arg 
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are combating with your unruly aſtedgbcy, 
ons; God has promiſed ſufficient aid fu 
the goſpel. His grace can enable yo: 
both to conquer, and to bear vaſtly ben 
yond the feeble powers of your own n-4 
ture. Reaſon and reſolution will @-/: 
much, but religion is a diviner ſpring qu 
ſtrength and victory. an. 
8. Call yourſelf continually to accounſſpilioi 
for every irregular fit of paſſion. Let ere, 
never break out and defiic your {eſe e 
without ſome effectual mortification 0! Yirhin 
by holy repentance. Think how it ciÞþ hey 
compoſed your ſpirit, diſturbed vouſf is 7 
quiet, ruffled your temper, broke youſ{ſtor 
peace; think how it drew your heart af the 
way from God, indiſpoſed you for acts qq men 
of worſhip, and unfitted you for deathſſtich 
Think of this, and be aſhamed of youſſfort: 
foolith indulgence of any faulty and vio} Ag; 
lent affection of the ſoul: condemn your 
lelf without ſpreading abroad your excuſe 
and apologies ; and print this ſhame ans. 
ſelf- condemnation deep upon your ſpirit 
let it live there in plain and painful cha 
racters, and review it eſpeclally in th 
hour of new temptation. Thus every im 


moderate effort of paiſion, and every vic///7- 

tory that it has obtained over you, ſhaÞ#«-:5; 

become an occaſion of its own ruin. meth 

9. Treaſure up in your mind and meu. 
mory 
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red 952 ſuch words of ſcripture as are hap- 
id ſy ſuited to ſubdue the various uuruly 
Yo ons of nature. The word of God is 
Sc: us for this end. I have laid up thy 
rd un wy Heart, faith Dawid, that I 
2/4 not fan againſt thee And avberewith 
Ia young man cleanſe his way (a young 
m. whole ſpirits are warm, and whole 
bu hons are violent), but by raking heed 
et rete, according to thy word? When 
{eſe enemies of peace and holineſs ariſe 
1! Within you, take ze javord of the Spirit 
ci hew them down ; tlie fword of the Spi- 
out is the word of God, Many a vicious 
oon faints, and languiſhes, and dies 
the appearance of divine truth. Shall 
mention a few ſeatences of holy writ, 
aich are proper to allay theſe criminal 
ouFtorts of nature? 
10% Againſt pride and ſcorn, read Prov. 
uri. 2. her pride comet“, then cometh ſbame, 
eh wvith the lowly is wiſdom. Prov. xvis 
ng. Pride goeth before deffrruttion, and an 
it Fang ty ſpirit before a fall. Prov. vi. 17. 
[be Lord hateth a proud lot. Eccl. vii. 8. 
NY's tat 15 poor in ſpirit, is better than he 
FF var is proud in jpirit. Jam. iv. 6. God 
lib the proud, but giverh grace to the 
le. Pfal. i. 1. Blefjed is the man that 
tteth not in the Jeat of the ſcornful. Prov. 
ir. 9. The [corner is an abetunation to 
{ Mek. 
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\ 
men. Prov. xix. 29. Judgments ar- 


pared for ſcorners, Prov. xvii. 5. 1 As 
mocketh the poor, reproacheth his Maler. her 
Againſt malice and envy. Rom. x Bible 
9. Love your neighbour as yourſelf, E 
Iv. 31. Let all bitterneſs, and . Nich 
vi- ſpeaking, be put away from you, au, 
all matice. 1 Cor. xiv. 20. In ander fei thy G 
ing be ye men, but tn malice be ye child: om fe 
'1 Pet. i. 22. Lowe one another with o 51 Arai 
heart ferwentiy. 1 John iv. 20. If a " 18.7 
Jay, J love God, and hateth his brother, 4 L 
75 aliar. Job v. 2. Envy Jtayeth the f ir 
whor 


ene. Prov. xiv. 30. Envy is the rot 
nejs of the bones, Gal. v. 26. Let us ff 
be defir it of Var glory, pro VoRing ON? 0 Mat: 
ol her, envying one another; for FO A 
aral, firs fe, Variance, envyings, &c. al XVI 
all auorks of the fleſh, Yer. 30, 21. (1/16 
Againſt exceflive love of creature. 
Matt. x. 37. He that loveth father or e. 128 
ther more than me, is not ab. * of 71! A 
1 Cor. vii. 29. The time is ſhort: it r. 
maineih therefore, that they that hate. 
abi be,, be as though they had none ; er, 
they _ buy, as though ihey poſh; Hed nter t. 
Col. iii. 2. Sei your affections on Ning? @ o 
jo ne: and not on things on the karl. 
1 John ii. 15. Lowe not the world, nor j 
tings awhich are in the world ; if any nA. ob 
four the world, the love of ine F al her is # 
54 bim. ain 
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here 1s ſcarce any prohibition in all the 
Bible, more frequently repeated than 
car not. Ihaiab's prophecy abounds 
ith this caution, Chap. xli. 10. Fear 
not, JI am with thee: be not diſmayed, I ant 
thy God. Iſa. li. 12, 13. 1 am he that 
omforteth you ; who art thou that thou art 
afr aid of a man that ſhall dic, and the jon 
man, that all be as craſs, anda forget“ ff 
e Lord thy Maker ? &c. Pial. XXVIL. 1. 
[he Lord is my light and 1. AW, 
whom ſhall I fear © Ihe Lord ts . ftrength 
f my life, bn ſhall I be afraid? 
N x. 28. Fear not them auicb kill the 
, but afier that can do no more, Pal. 
We] ult. Wait on the Lord, be of 2 good 
thy he ſpall ſtrengthen thy heart. Kew: 
rei. 8. 7 he fearful and unbe lieving ſpall be 
999 5 into the lake of fir e and brimflone. 
„ Againſt exceſſive ſorrow. 1 Cor. vii. 
„go. Let thuje that Weep be as though they 
ac Wt not. 2 Cor. vii. 10. V erldly , {or rewWw 
onnvorneth death. I Theſ. iv. 13. Sorten not 
vor” the dead, as others which have 14 hape. 
'rov. xv. 13. By forr o of heart parit 
broken. Phil. iv. 4. Rejoice als in 
be Lord, and again 1 yay, rejoice. be 
ook of P/alms, is ſo rich a trea! of 
lvine ſupports and reliefs under thoſe 
T0 diſquieting paſſions of fear and /or- 
H Fo, 


Againſt immoderate and ſinful fear. 
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153 Univerſal directions 
row, that there are few Fſalms withons 
ſome of theſe conſolations. And in the 
New Teſtament, Rom. vin. and . x1. 


are chapters written for the comno:t of 


ſuffering and afflicted chriffans, 
Againſt immoderate anger and revenge. 
Prov. xv. 1. 4 % anſaver turacth d 
wrath ; but grievous words ftir up g, or 
Prov. xix. 11. The _ retion of a man E 
Ferret his anger, and it is dus glory 10 Pj 
der a tranſorcſion. Prov. xxl. 24. Hen: 
7y ſcorer 1s his name, who dae in þ, 
arath, CEOS 2 Kii. 16. A fools aprat; 
prejertly kindled, but a prud: nt uu, COVEr 
ſhame, Prov. xiv. 29. He that 1; Hou 7g 
wrath 15 of great underſtanding, but he! 
75 haſty of Spirit, excalterh fe ty. "Bee 
vii. 9. Anger refteth in the boſom , fon 
Matt. xi. 29. Learn of me, for I on: 11 
and lowly in heart, Rom. xii. iS, 
Fit be palſible, as much as lieth in you, 
peaceably with all mon. _— beloved, 


avenge not yourſelves —Vengecuce is nin 


1 will repay + faith the Lord, E ph. 19. 20 
Be angry and fu net: Let not the 71 5 2 
down upon your wraeth, neither giue . 

to the devil. Col. iii. 12. Put on, 4 . 
elect of Cod, holy and beiowed, bow!s ! 
mercy, kindne/s, humbleneſs of mind, mee 
neſs, long-ſufjering, forbearing one ano! 
and forgiving ene another, as Chriſt for 
£67 „ 


N. 
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A yOu, /o 722 Ag Je. And particularly 


reaſure up in your memory the divine 


characters of charity. 1 Cor. xiii. 4. 


.berity Juffereth long, and is kind, enwieth 
E f bg” 7 * oro — 
t, vaunteth not ttfe:f; is nut puffed up, 


% not behawve itſelf” unjeemly, ſeetet“ not 


er bun, ts not eaſily provoked, thinketh no 
vil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejciceth in 
er77wh; bearcth (or as it thould be ren- 
red) covereth all this gs, l. e. all faults, 
eveth all things, and Fapeth all things, 
e. all good, and erdurerh all ibings, i. e. 
injuries and hardſhips for the fake of 
ters. 
The 10 and laſt wYire#/:» 16 regulate 
ir paſſions about the things of earth, is 
11G much in the expecturion of death, 
« in the view and hope of eternal 
11:75, Death and judgment, heaven 
hell, are ſuch grand and awful ideas, 
nat where they are duly contidered, they 
vil make the things of this life appear 
p very little and inconfiderable, as to be 
ce worthy of our hopes and fears, 
ir defires and averſions, our wrach and 
Sdentmeats, our forrows and joys. Such 
ſteady proſpet and expectation of 
ings infinite and everlaiting, will, by 
frees, diflolve the force of viſible and 


) raiſe any wild and unruly paſſions 
within 


160 Univerſal directions, &c. 
within us. Happy the ſoul that has 1 
ſtrong and lively faith of unſeen worlds, 
of future terrors and glories : this will 
cure the vicious dilorders of fieſh and 
ſenſe, appetite-and paſſion : this will raise 
the ſpirit on the wings of devout atfecti. 
on, to the borders of paradiſe, and at. 
temper the ſoul to the buſineſs and the 
joys of the bleſſed. 
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